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Anti-Slavery Anniversaries. 
that, 
d! 


In regard to these, we have time only to say, 
the American, New York City Young Men’s, an 
N. Y. City Ladies’ Societies held their annual meet- 
ings successively, on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and | 
Thursday, in the Presbyterian church, corner of 
‘'hompson and Houston streets, and that the meet- 
ings were well attended, and were throughout, of, 
the most interesting and impressive character. On 
Wednesday evening also, the ladies held an Anti-; 
Slavery Fair, in Broadway Hall. We publish the, 
proceedings at the meetin of the American Society, 
to-day, and shail give as full and correct a report as 
possible of the proceedings of the other meetings: 
the next week. 

Daring the week, there have heen several meet. 
ings of the delegates for the transaction of business, | 
at which many interesting facts have been detailed, | 
touching the progress and present state of the cause, | 
in the different parts of the country. These also 
we propose to publish the next week. 

On the whole, then, we have abundant reason to’ 
be encouraged, and with our eye heaven-ward, and 
otir hepe in God, to move onward in the great work | 
before us, with the highest expectations of ultimate. 
and complete success. 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Society held its Annual Meeting, Tuesday 
morning. The President took the chair at 10 o’clock, 
Rev. Charles Stuart opened the meeting with a sol- 
emn and impressive prayer. Rev. Mr. Mann, of, 
Greenwich, Ct., read a portion of scripture—James , 
5th—after which, E. Wright, jr. the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, read the following abstract 
of the Annual Report. Its adoption was moved by 
Thomas Shipley, of Philadelphia. 


ABSTRACT OF THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Executive Committee are strongly reminded 
of their obligations to that Being who “stilleth the’ 
noise of the waves and the tumlt of the people.” 
Through His overruling Providence, even the ene- 
mies of our righteous cause have been made greatly 
to promote it. The events of the past year, while 
they have demonstrated the necessity of our enter- 
prise, have also given us a more assured hope of its 
accomplishment. 

We have no adequate means of estimating the | 
increase of avowed and thorough abolitionists dur- 
ing the year, much less the general change of -pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the slave; yet the limited | 
returns of Societies actually organized; may be in- 
structive to those who have been, or professed to be 
incredulous of the progress of the cause. 328 new 
Societies have been formed since the last report.— 
The whole number now known to the committee, is | 
526, of these, only 254 have reported their number 


of memb-rs, making an aggregate of 27,182 mem-_ policy of acting directly by such publications on the | states. One new slave state is now onthe eve of admis-'it. Some maintained that they belonged to an- 


| tion, under a new name. 


_ eight years. 


| hearts. 
_cther classes of Christians. 


paying subscribers. So much has the demand for 
| anti-slavery publications increased during the year, 
that the committee have decided to issue the Eman- 
cipator weekly of the same size with the present 
monthly, By this arrangement it is not designed 
to supersede the monthly, which it is proposed still 
to issue in large quantities for gratuitous distribu- 


AGENTS. 

In the course of the past year, the Society has | 

employed 13 persons for longer or shorter periods, | 

as agents or lecturers. The entire amount of ser- | 
vice performed by these individuals is not less than 


n this connection the committee would not forget 
to mention the services of those noble hearted and 
devoted men, Charles Stuart and George Thompson. 
The former has during the year given ‘his time, and 
more than his time, gratuitously to this cause. The 
latter, while he remained with us, labored most 
abundantly and gained multitudes of converts. 

Our brethren Stuart and Thompson are accused 
of being foreigners, as if it were a crime for a for- 
eiguer, while submitting himself to our Jaws, open- 
ly to discuss with us, in our own halls and church- 
es, the propriety of our institutions! Is our repub- 
licanism a thing that fears open discussion? Such 
we, at least, have never understood it to be; and | 
among the last rights we shall be disposed to yield | 
_ to the spirit of slavery, is the right to welcome and 





| listen to such foreigners as George Thompson, nor 


will we cease our efforts to overthrow the spirit that 
persecuted him, till he shall be welcomed back, to 
share with us the triumph of those principles which 
he nobly jeoparded lite to promulgate. 

he spirit of the last annual meeting gave tone to 
the year. Its noble effort to raise $30,000 for the 
Society’s funds was most magnanimously seconded 
by the New England Convention soon after, and at 
the annual meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Society. The Methodist Clergy of the central part 
of New England joinéd the standard of abolition 
almost in a body, and with strong arms and stout 
There were also strong accessions from 
The various public 
convocations in the month of May seemed to have 
brought into vigorous life all the seed which had 
been sown broad-cast, over the free sta’es in the 
previous winter. The second annual report, Jaden 
with thrilling accounts of past progress and future 


‘plans, seems to have commenced at the south the 


great work of tearing off the mask under which 
slave-holders have so long shielded their atrocious 
piracy upon human rights. The greatest and the 
best, indeed the great majority of them, have always 
been understood to regard slavery asan evil, and in 
the abstract a sin, but excusable under the pressure 
of present circumstances; they have been under- 
stood to be conscientiously desirous of liberating 
their slaves, as soon as it could be done safely and 
for the good of all parties. i 
any moral interference. Under the broad shield of 
this delusion, they were not only holding their vas- 
sals in peace, but stealthily propagating the doc- 


_trines, feelings, spirit of slave-holding throughout 


the whole republic. But they began to perceive 
that two hundred affiliated bands of immediate abo- 
litionists, wielding the press, and making an open and 
well-arranged effort to change the public sentiment 
of the land, was likely to bring their sort of aboli- 
tionism to a test it would not be able to stand. 
appearance of the publications themselves, 175,000 
of which were disseminated in the month of July, 
brought them to the necessity of an exposure of 
their real views and feelings. ‘Those who doubt the 


study. It was made in three parts. ‘I'wo parts have 
been given, and the third is yet to come. 

Ist. The merchants and all, through whose hands the 
gain of slavery passes, were much alarmed. ‘They felt 
that something must be done, yet they knew not what. 
They were ready enough to denounce the interference of 
the abolitionists, and they might have been ready to pun- 
ish an interference with what slavery had been supposed 
te be; but it would not do to punish all interference 
whatsoever with what slavery was now avowed to be—a 
system of ever beginning, never ending oppression. They 
made great outcry about the danger of the Union, 
abused the abolitionists, assured the South they were few 
and contemptible, but yet took occasion to say that in all 
this they did not assent to the justice of slavery—an evil 
against which their principles revolted, and which they 
would never tolerate among themselves—and therefore 


from their counting houses, to defame us in public 
meetings; while the inmates of the grog my 8 be- 
lieving the charges against us, and knowing that we 
are temperance men, are ever ready to mob us, at 
the signal of their more intelligent and more’ guilty 
leaders. 

And yet, sir, we are but utteringand enforcing the 
greatdoctrine of human rights taught by the fathers 


|if we are bound to feel for every immortal man, in 
other lands, even the most distant, on the opposite 
side of the world, much more are we bound to those 
who are in our own borders, And believing that 
these our immortal fellow-men, are held in a cruel 
bondage and most wickedly oppressed, we are re- 
solved to persevere till every shackle shall be strick- 
en from their limbs, and they shall enjoy the rights 


of our Republic. True it is, we are now told, that 
the assertion of this doctrine in the Declaration of 
Independence, was but ‘a rhetorical flourish.’ I 
will not stop to repel the slander; but with your per- 
mission, sir, ] will embody in a resolution a senti- | American men, these American immortal men, are 
ment expressed in 1785, by the first president of the also Christian men. And shall we be told that is a 
first society ever formed for the abolition of slavery reason why their rights may be trampled upon, ané 
—a sentiment that will receive, I trust, the assent, | that they are better off than freemen? Forgive me, 


that pertain to them as immortal men, and shall be 
at liberty to pursue, without hindrance, the great in- 
terest of their deathless souls. 

But we have another reason. Some of these men, 








left to the south to dispose of as they pleased. The Union 
whieh was endangered, was in reality their union with 
the southern trade. But the problem was to keep that 
trade without losing their character with the freemen of 
the North. 

2d. The northern legislatures were called upon to 
suppress abolition. Some of them have responded by reso- 
lutions. Some by the appointment of hitherto non-re- 
porting committees, and so.ne by- silence. Massachusetts | 
has permitted the abolitionists to plead their own cause be- 
fore her, and her eyes have beer. so much opened that 
she will not hatch the cockatrice eggs that have been 
laid for her. New-York, deeply involved in a political 
has thought to appropriate the South by -stab- | 
Her | 








i struggle, 


ly 


not only of this assemb!y, but of every abolitionist I cannot hold such an opinion. On the contrary, I 
in the United States. I offer it as a contrast to the ,hold this very fact to be the strongest of all argu- 
base treachery of our present politcians to the cause ments, and the best of all reasons for their imme- 
of human rights, and also as a tribute to the memo- | diate emancipation. We have been told that im 
of my revered parent. The resolution! propose South Carolina,” and we are told it by one who 
{preaches to them, and J hope preaches the truth 
|of the gospel, and who ought to know all about 


wish expressed by Joun Jay, in 1785, ‘that the ‘Be matter, and says he does, that there are not 
ine tun sntis a. e, when’ all oor inhabitants of !°88 than 45,000 reputable professors of religion, who 
every cotor and denomination, shall be free and *%¢ there heldin bondage. Yet the same man tells us 
equal partakers of our political liberty.’ (that it will never do to turn them loose for fear they 
Ras. &. L, Hecenee, of Renee, (ibs. oeld thas | Saeme an aes ne eut their pop vig throats. 
25. L. ’ ’ *) | Thousands of reputable professots of the religion of 

he had been requested to offer a resolution, and he Christ, believed to be Christians, and admitted to 


is the following: 
Resolved, That this Society cordially reiterates the 


should doso. But he doubted whether he ought to | 


Hence the indelicacy of | 


The | 


ibing at the freedom of her literary institutions. | : : Bold 
legislators meant to have it understood that the blow was ‘say a single word after what had been said and was | 


aimed at asingle ultra and persecuted school. But the | Yetto be said on this occasion. He should be very | 


| schools and colleges of this enlightened state are too wise, brief. It had been expected by many that in the | 
if not too generous, to be so deceived. On the whole, the COUrSe of six months this society would disband it- 
South ‘demendad « gag luw. The response has been |S¢lf, tear up its constitution, and proclaim to all, 
| |men that its members were now convinced they had, ! 


unanimously in the negative. | , : 
3d. The freemen of the North; the honest hard-hand- 28 Some men say; got into a wrong pew. This ha 


ed, clear-headed free labourers of the North, are yet to been most confidently predicted. When the earth-| 
respond. What their response will be, may be foreseen quake, which commenced in Virginia‘and shook all! 
‘from that of the legislators who must ultimately account the south, came rolling and thundering till it reached | 
| to them. | the state of Maine, where he resided, away off east, 
The conventions of Northampton and of Rhode Island, jit was immediately prophesied that it would dissolve 
jthe latter more numerously attended, in spite of the se- all the abolition societies very speedily; that the 
| Verest cold, than any ever before held in that state, show | abolitionists would get upon their knees, would 
\that abolition profited greatly by its ‘death-blow.’ The humbly beg pardon and assure their opponents they 
iformation of minor associations all over the land since, had not meant apy mischief. . But now he had come 
at the rate of at least two daily, attests the same truth. | to New York and found a meeting of the abolition 
Nothing more could have been expected from Con- society, and its president, and its executive com- 
gress than what has taken place in the country at large ' mittee, some of whom he had feared he should never 
—the more full developement of the true character of meet again in this world, all alive and well, with not 
slavery. The petitions, for the abolition of slavery in the |g limb broken, nor any other bodily injury that he 
“istrict of Columbia, have abundantly answered this | eoyld perceive. He now proposed the following re- 
purpose. They have brought out the tyrant that would ' solution: 
consign to the fiery furnace every man who in his hones-| Resolved, That the friends of the American Anti- 
ty will not fall down and worship the ‘golden image’— | Sjavery Society are not yet convinced that its doc- 
legalized oppression, The tempers of southern legisla- trines are false, or that it ought to be abandoned, but, 
tors, has, we trust, so enlightened the northern mind ' 5n the contrary, they are, if possible, more determin- 
to the sin of permitting slavery by our votes, in the capital 44 than ever, by the help of God, to persevere in 
of our republic, that the tables of the next Congress will ' their great and ‘good work, until the grand object 
groan under a ten-fold weight of petitions. Political eun-! (¢ their association shall have been accomplished. 
ning has for the present put anend to the discussion of | He said that some men wished very much to know 
this ali important subject in Congress; but free end Chris- iwhy the abolitionists were so stubborn? why after 
tian men will never forget the northern legislators who such decided expressions of opinion had been given 
dared to vote that ‘Congress ought not in any way to b Wihe: ond Giddharnlehed Gada, ‘bo nine 
interfere with slavery’ in the District under its ex- °Y $0 many d il e ll c th y 
clusive legislation.’ Let every abolitionist, of whatever great men and small men and all sorts of men, at 
| the abolitionists were wrong, their doctrines wrong, 


the communion table as Christians, and yet it will 
not do to set them free, because they would imme- 
diately murder their masters! Why, sir, what age 
of the world do we live int What! are we to stand 
stupidly like blecks and stones, and behold thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of human beings witlr 
souls and minds like our own, kindled by the same - 
ray from Heaven, and hastening to the same world 
of light and blessedness, deprived of every right, 
and yet have all our sympathies locked up and 
frozen? and let them live and die in their bondage 
and say, we cannot help it? Is this the love of the 
Christian for his Christian brethren? No; the very 
argument that is brought for slavery,is the very 
reason why we shall continue to labor, and pray 
day and night, and never cease or give over till their 
shackles fall. Ought they not, and might they not be 
set free this moment? 

Lhave one other reason: These men, our coun- 
trymen, immortals, and Christians, are most wicked 
ly deprived of all those rights, intellectual, moral, 
and civil, which God has given toman. They are 
oppressed, and shall not man sympathize with the 
oppressed? Let a gang of rude and cruel men meet 
a child in one of our streets, and strike him, and 
abuse him, and repeat their blows, deaf to his 
entreaties and his tears, and where, I ask, are our 
aympatnien! Are they with the men who abuse 
him? No; they are with the oppressed and abused 
child. Let suffering humanity be presented to any 
men on the face of the globe, and their sympathies 
will invariably go with the oppressed, and not the 
oppressor. We may indeed pity the men who can 
do so wickedly, but our sympathies are ever with 
the victims. 

I have one reason more; and it is this. We are 
ashamed of our country. The blush is on our cheek, 











on » for hi oll 
ae age © ak oe Coes man, ee en oe ee and their measures bloody and horrible, these men 


Friends and fellow laborers, the enemy stands before" i] 1 , 
us in the open field, In avowing himself the friend of the , should never theless still go on? He would endeav- 
briefly to answer the inquiry. ‘They had many 


, perpetual bondage of the laboring class, he avows himself , °T d a 

‘the enemy of human nature. He is mighty, and clad in , Teasons for it. And one was, that these beings, 
mail; but the spear in our hands has already penetrated these creatures for whose good they continued to la- 
| between the joints of his armor. He must yield to the bor and pray, were men. Some might wonder at 
truth. But he is prepared for a desperate struggle—his foot his laying down this as areason, and ask, who! 
is on the neck of two and a half millions—he threatens to ever doubted or denied that slaves were men? But | 
-hold all he has and to extend the curse of his rule to new , it was a fact that some men did both doubt and deny | 








We cau not stand up before the world like men. We 
feel ashamed. A nation so favored of heaven, so- 
blessed above all men, so privileged with rights and 
institutions, and all the blessings of freedom, a na- 
tion whic’ has written it on pty dice that all men 
are born free and equal, and have an equal right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is, at this 
moment standing on the necks of more than two 
millions of its own citizens. -Now we are republi- 
cans, and boast of the doctrines of freedom. How 


bers. From 74 Societies, have been received reports leading influences of southern society, greatly un- | sion to the Union, and he is stirring up the revolt in other race. One class of opponents denied outright 


of their number of members at their respective dates; der value the advantage of unmasking hypocrisy, ; 
of organization, from which it appears that their, and drawing the enemies of human nature into the | 


4 


T'exas to add five or six more. Is not this-the time for 
a great effort in behalf of human nature? Is not this the 


Societies were organized with 2955 members, or an | open field. The publications did their work. They | time to rally the honesty of all parties and all sects, and 
average of 40 members each, and have now increas-| probed the deep and gangrenous wound, which the | make a stand for the failing cause of truth and freedom? 


ed to 9755, or an average of 130 members each. 


AUXILIAT IES. | 

State auxiliaries have been formed during the: 
year in New York and Rhode Island, which have} 
entered very efficiently into the work. The state | 
auxiliary of Massachusetts, in point of age and fact 


old system of emollients had been ever “healing 
slightly.” They brought to light the true feeling ! 
of the great body of slave-holders, as expressed by | 
the Charleston Courier of Nov. 14th: 


“We of the South have ben hitherto much to! 
ame, in allowing such notions to gain ground at , 


hl 
the North as that we regard slavery as an evil, and 


The northern church is not so far gone in the gencral 
corruption as to have responded favorably to the mon- 
strous doctrines of slaveholding Christians. In all her 
division she is beginning to reason herself. The bone 
and sinew of northern society, the free laborers, the yeo- 
manry of the land, are not yet ready to sell their birth- 
rights for a mess of pottage. Nothing is needed but light 


the parent of all the anti-slavery societies, has gone! are anxious to get rid of it. It is but lately that we , and love—a fair application of the glorious principles of 


forward with its characteristic ardor and devotion, 
having expended during the past year not less than 
$6000. That of Maine has resolved to raise $2000 
for the coming year, $887 of which was subscribed 
at its anniversary. That of New Hampshire, which 
will hold its anniversary in June has expended lib- 
erally, and will not fell behind any of its sisters.—| 
hat of Vermont has expended the present year 
$464, and has voted to raise $2000 for the coming 
year, $675 of which was immediately subscribed. 
lhe auxiliary of New York, at its meeting in Peter- 
boro, raised a subscription of $1200. That of Rhode 
Island pledged itself to raise $2000 for the first 
year, which was subscribed on the spot. The Ohio 
State auxiliary, at its anniversary in Granville on! 
the 27th ult., resolved to raise $10,000, $4,500 of 
Which was subscribed on the spot. ‘The State Soci-' 
ety of Kentucky has been prevented by the violence | 
of slave-holders from active exertions by agents or) 
the press. But the press of Mr. Birnéy, now at| 
‘einnati, is perhaps acting not less efficiently upon 
that State, than if it were within its borders. 
. “rom the Reports of the Treasurer and Publish-' 
ing Agent, it will appear that the -total receipts of 
the Am. Anti-Slavery Society since the last anniver-| 
sary, have been $25,866.30, -being an increase of, 
, $15,311.02 over the receipts of last year. With’ 
these funds, the committee have been enabled to! 
keep in the field a number of agents, and to publish 
and extensively diffuse a variety of anti-s} 
‘odicals, pamphlets and larger works, viz 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS. 








have begun to make the northern people to unden- | 


the gospel to the case: to bring forth such a response as 


while others again remained in donbt upon that 
fer thinking that perhaps they might, and per- 


merge h rn hil m | then shall we stand up and not blush, and hang our 
that they were human creatures; while another | heads, when every finger of the civilized world is 
thought they were almost men, that they came but) pointed at us; sm every European vessel that 
little short of it, yet that they were not quite men; ‘comes to our shores, comes fraught with curses on 
jour heads; and justly; when all our literature is 
, id ;against us; when all our religion is against us; 
aps they might not be men. Now he should not when our own eonscience is against us; and Gods 
go into any labored argument to settle that point.’ Ribleis against us; when we have heaven against 
But the abolitionists believed and held them to be ‘us; and know that all we value on earth is against 
men, created in the image of God, and with all the ys too, how can we help being ashamed? Yes, 
—— gy Aighconiay bot poe remy J yrs Sir, theep in Nhe binsh oC ahagpe outhe chook of this 
e statue; Son, : ys v0N* | nation: but it 1s our fixed purpose to persevere ti 
science of men. They believed that these beings ‘that blush shall retire, aa the national countenance 
could write on philosophy, could make laws and ' shall be seen to Jook forth, fairas the morning, en~ 


stand, that we hold slavery to be neither a sin nor a , Shall forever banish from America the monstrous. wicked- 


make poetry, and instruct, and draw conclusions; and | 


curse, but an ordinance of Providence, and a practi- 
cal blessing.”’ 

The result has showed, that the strongest bul- 
warks of our national liberties are but cob-houses 
before the tyranny of slavery. The United States 
Post Office was robbed in the city of Charleston on 


the 30th of July—virtually by the city itself! The | 


whole south was thrown into frenzy. In all her 
cities, towns, and villages, her white population as- 
sembled in anti-abolition meetings, demanding, in 
the language of violent passion and menace, that 


| the abolitionists should be punished, and their asso- 


ciations and publications suppressed by the states 
to which they belonged. Threatening instant and 


| ignominious death to every one who should set his lows:— 


foot in a slave state; offering rewards for the abduc- 
tion of the officers and agents of this Society, and 
avowing their determination to visit the sins of the 
abolitionists upon their unoffending bondmen, by 
binding them in still tighter and heavier chains !— 
Individuals travelling or residing at the south, were 
arrested by riotous mobs, and bratally flogged, on 


' the mere suspicion of their being abolitionists. The ' 


whole south resolved itself into a vigilance commit- 
tee, whip in hand, dirk and pistols in their pockets, 
to watch with Argus eyes, the appearance of the 
least spark of the, doctrine, that “ ALL men are 


avery Pe-'| born free,” that an immediate auto da fe might be | je, 


performed over it! In this wild clamor the voices of 
all were mingled, and those indeed were the loud- 


! ness of property in human beings. 

Tomas Satpty, of Philadelph 

resolution: 

Resolved, That the annual report be accepted and ap- 
| proved, and that it be enjoined on the executive com- 
| mittee to publish the same as far as possible, throughout | 
the length and breadth of the land. 

The President then announced Judge Jay to the audi- 
ence, who on rising, was received with marked indica- 
tions of applause. ‘The President at once requested that ' 
| all such demonstrations of feeling might be restrained; as 
_it was the request of the trustees of the church, and was 
also inconsistent with the sacredness of the place. 


. ._ do all that other men can do; and that they had done 
ia, moved the following it. Yes, abolitionists held that slaves were men. 
‘ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder, He who made him such! 
Who censur’d in our make such strange extremes! 
From different natures marvellously mix’d, 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain! 
Midway from nothing to the Diety! 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt! 


' 


i 


lightening the nations of the earth. 

These Mr. President, are the reasons why we 
abolitionist mean to hold on, and not to give up our 
cause. As for all the clamor, and violence, and 
threats which our cause has called forth, they only 
convince us that we have hit the nail upon the head; 
that we have got hold of: the truth, and have put it 
in the right place, and at the right time, So tar 
from admitting that we are wrong, these are the 
very things that prove to us that we are right; and if 
we are not encountered by a gag law, if the press is 
not muzzled, and the right of speech is allowed us, 
the truth will go far di wide, its power will he 





Though sullied and-dishonored, still divine! 
Dim minature of greatness absolute! 

An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! | 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 
A worm! a god! I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost. Athome a stranger. 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, 

And wondering at her own. How reason reels! 
O what @ mirncle to man is man. 

Triymphantly distress’d! what joy, what dread! 
Alternately transported and alarmed! 

Whaf can preserve my life? or what destroy? 
An angel’s arm cant snatch me from the grave: 
Legions of angels cant confine me there.’ 


Hon. Wm. Jay then addressed the meeting as fol- 
. 


This Society has from the first, avowed that the object | 

of its labors are two-fold, the liberation of the slave and | 
ithe elevatiun of the colored man. We are accused of, 
' aiming to effect the one by insurrection, and the other by | 
‘amalgamation. The calumnies by which we are assailed 
have been excited, not by the means we have employed, | 
but by our bold and persevering vindication of human | 
rights. These rights are violated, not merely by the slave 
laws of the South, but also by the oppression of the col- | 
ored people at the North, the grossest instance of which | 
is the BLack act of Connecticut, an act that at once out- | : ; ; ‘ 
rages the constitution of our country and the religion of This, said Mr. P., is man, our brother man, be he 
us Christ. ‘of what color, of what clime, of what lan age, of 
_ We demand the acknowledgement and the enjoy- what nation he may: and we are required to love 
ment of these rights—rights which are the gifts of our neighbor as ourselves; not our neighbor of one 
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Human Rights, about 20,000 per mo. Total 240,000. &St: the sanctity of whose professions, or the digni- i the beneficent Father of all, and which are founded color, nor of one-climate, nor tongue, nor shape, but | 
A. Slavery Record, 25,000“ “ 385,000 | tY of whose offices, naturally led their fellow citi- ' on His grant, and not on the tincture of a skin. our neighbor who is a man; and we are authorized 
Emancipator, 15,000 + “ 210,000 , 2888 to suspect them of a tendency to discounte- | ‘This demand is the sum and substance of our offence. to feel an interest both in his temporal and eternal 
Slave’s Friend, 15,000 “ * 205,000, iiastiieee wacked on y epatbonys petra’ ane We seek no visionary equality; we have taken no welfare. on ramen we — brad pe ioe de. 
, jagintrete tucked ap his robes and hutied brick- i i ded, the down trodden, the bleeding children 
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¢ ‘asional Pamphlets, 


opened the Bible to justify exacting Jabor without 
wages, and to invest the buyers and sellers of men 
with the sanctity of patriarchs. In proof of this 
appalling charge, we quote the language of some of 
the southern ministers of the gospel. A clergyman 
of Va., closes a published letter “ to the Sessions 
of the Presbyterian Congregations, within the 
bounds of the West Hanover Presbytery,” thus: 
“If there be any stray goat of a minister amon: 


infidel France; we propose no common measure of Africa to be men, therefore it is that we persevere 
| property, talent, influence or honor. But we do in- in our efforts for their deliverance. == 
| Sist that‘ all mankind, irrespective of complexion, Another reason is, that they are not only men, but 
‘are equally entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit American men, our countrymen. And I suppose we, 
of happiness; and have equal claims to justice and are bound to feel a deeper interest in our own family, | 
humanity. ‘and fireside, and country, than for those that are 
It is no part of our purpose, to prescribe rules for afar off. Here we are sie imigg 2 bound; because 
domestic and social intercourse. Such an interfer- the peculiar relations we sustain bind us. We of 
ence would of itself be a trespass on the rights of America form but one great family, a family of hu- 
1 beings, whatever be our color or other distine- 


! 


' 


ite : 
ulars, Prints, &c. 36,800 | ys tainted with the blood-hound principles of 


————— | tionism, let him be ferretted out, silenced, exeom- 
1,095,800 rmunicated, and left to the public to dispose of him 


Total number of impressions, 


' others, since persons of every complexion are un- man 
_ questionab] 


entitled to select.their own associates 


and to Ngalate the intercourse of their ownfamilies. 


We ask no favors for ourselves—we ask none for; 


tion, and as such we are bound to seek each others 
happiness temporal and eternal. : 
Another reason is, that these men, these American 
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~ et with the last Report, that the 
wen publication this year have been nine times 
times wa of last year, at only about five 
‘the Periodical publications, whick: @ first 








in other respects. 
Your affectionate brother in the Lord, 
Rosert N. ANDERSON. 


Even the head of the Post Office Department, the 
sworn guardian of the most sacred. treasure that Heaven 
can bestow upon a free country, was driven to betray his 
high trust, under the false and fatal plea, that we owe a 
higher obligation to the community than to the laws! 


our colored brethren. But we do intend to assert men, areimmortal men. I beg it may never be for-. 
and maintain ourown ricuTs, and we do intend to gotten that the grand merits of this whole Abolition 
assert their ricHTs, and to use all lawful means to question, turn upon the doctrine of the soul 's immor- | 
enforce them. ‘tality. Take away that and I will be silent, you 

It is this determination that has exposed us to make men brutes. But allow them immortal souls, ; 
vituperation and personal violence. Politicianshave and what then? Then they have the same interest in 
essayed to barter our constitutional liberties for eternity as we ourselves. Then they live under the 
southern votes—wealthy merchants, too busy to same condemnation, are plunged in the same apos- 
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|the gospel ; and on 


felt throughout the land, and slavery will die. But 
now the question is, shall we ourselves remain free? 


| Shall the right of discussion be continued to us? 


Give us that, and we have the whole; and again I 
say, slavery will die. I will only add, we are con- 
fidently expecting that the grand movement which 
has already been begun, will continue to roll on, 
and roll on, till presently, yes, Sir, presently multi- 
tudes shall wake up from a trance, and find to their 
surprise, that slavery is dead, root and branch, 


Let mammon hold, while mammon can, 
The bones and blood of living man; 
Let tyrants scorn while tyrants dare, 
The shticks and writhings of despair; 
The end will come, it will not wait, 
Bonds, yokes, and scourges have their date— 
Slavery itself must pass away, 
And be a tale of yesterday. 
The Rev. Mr. Gatusna, of Rochester, N. Y., of- 
fered the following resolution : ae 
Resolved, That slavery as it exists in these Unit- 
ed States, is repugnant to the + ace of the gospel, 
and must cease before the Millenium can come— 
therefore it is the imperious duty of Christians to 
labor and pray for its immediate and peaceable ter- 
mination. ae 
He rose, he said, under al) the embarrassments of 
2 noviciate. He was but little skilled in conduct- 
ing this mighty moral contest; and should he, thro’ 
weakness, fail to rouse the conscience, enlighten the 
head, or move the heart of his auditors, he should 
still enjoy the sweet solace of havi awa! 
ed his attachment to those immutable yore of 
rectitude, which he did love and would continue to 
love far beyond his ability to elucidate or defend 
them. The first sentiment in the resolution was that 
slavery was in direct co i 
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e West Indies 


indebted. to a friend for a regular file 
of - Sap tes Watchman,’ from February 13 to 
April 2, inclusive. Whether the enemies of eman- 
cipation will be incredulous or not, at the statement, 
we assure them that it does not appear that a sin- 

Je emancipated slave, in all the British West In- 

ia Colonies, has cut either his own or his mas- 
ter’s throat, or become insane at the loss of his fet- 
ters, or perished by starvation! Not one of the 
islands have been sunk, or made desolate! Is it not 
marvellous, that partial liberty should prove a great- 
er blessing to any portion of mankind than unmitt- 
igated thraldom! 

Weare happy to perceive that Mr. Stephen Dillett, 
a colored gentleman has again been returned to repre- 
sent the town of Nassau, by a large majority. -Mr. D. 
was in this country two or three years since on a visit, 
and came to Boston, suffering, as he travelled, all 
those scornful indignities which American repub- 
licans heap so profusely upon tie head of every man, 
‘however virtuous or intelligent, whose skin is not 
‘colored like their own. Notwithstanding his _pol- 
ished manners, his excellent character, and his large 
intelligence, he was not permitted to enjoy the com- 
mon tights and privileges ‘of stage-coach and steam- 
boatconveyances. Had he been a degraded slave 
in company with his master, he could have gone 
wherever the latter went, inseparably, and without 
‘difficulty. 

As one of the many dreadful conse yuence of eman- 
‘cipation, the Jamaica Watchman says, that the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, encouraged by the liberal 
grants of the British Government, have determined 
to build fortiwith, eight school houses, ia different 
parts of the island, and to send out well qualified 
Agents for this deparment of labor, two of which 
are stationed in Kingston and its neighborhood. 

Another ruinous consequence of emancipation has 
‘been, in the island, the saving of £20, to £40,000, 
by the substitution of a police to guard the country 
at an expease of £60,000, in lieu of troops costing 
£100,000 per annum. 

By a statistical account of the crops on eleven 
estates in the district of St. James, being within 
the jurisdiction and under the inspection of a spe- 
cial magistrate, it appears that the total amount was, 
in 1833, 1169 hhds. 518 puncheons; in 1834, 1429 
hhds. 594 puns; in 1835, 1503 hhds. 656 puns; 
showing a steady increase of productions, notwith- 
standing the embarrassing and discouraging plan of 
apprenticeship. On one of these estates, Lima, 
the apprentices shewed such an alacrity to labor fur 
wages, that, during the last crop, they dug cane holes 
by moonlight! 

By the following article from the Guiana Gazette 
it appears that the planters of Demerary are in the 
full tide of successful experiment, and have great 
cause to be thankful, in a pecuniary point of view, 
at the exchange of the old system for the new: 


BENEFIT OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 

On Thursday last we published a comparative ta- 
ble of the produce exported from Demerary during 
the years, 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1835, by which it 
appeared that the produce exported during the first 
clear year of the apprenticeship exceeded the aver- 
age of the last three years of the existence of slavery 
by the amount of 4,700 hhds. sugar, and 4,600 puns. 
rum, and fell short of average 5,900 puns. of mo- 
lasses. Calculating two puncheons of rum to be 
equivalent to three of molasses, the actual surplus 
will be. 





4,700 Hhds. Sugar, at £20 - - £94,000 
660 Puns. Rum, at 8 - - 5,280 
£99,280 


But this sum is a comparatively small item of 
the extra returns of the new system. There has 
been a very general falling off in the amount of pro- 
duce exported from the sister Colonies, varying in 
extent from onc-tenth to onc-fourth, and this diminu- 
tion of supply has had the effect of raising prices in 
the British market to such a degree, that the West 
India Planters, as a body, have been greatly bene- 
ficted by the falling off in their crops. But the 
Colonists of British Guiana have been doubly for- 
tunate. Not only do they participate fully in the 
beneficial effects arising from a diminished competi- 
tion in the home market, but they are spared from 
suffering any diminution of their own contingent to 
that supply; and the consequence to them is, that 
the profits of the new system are, without liability 
tothe heavy drawback,of short crops, under which 
all other British West India Colonies labor, with- 
ovt exception. ; 

The increase of the price of sugar in the Pritish 
market, solely atrributable to the diminished sup- 

ly caused by the operation of the bill for the Abo-; 
ition of Slavery; may be fairly estimated at £10) 
sterling per ton! and as Demerary shipped last year 
43,000 tons of wp the profit derived on this 
quantity will be £430,000; and as every article of 
our colonial staples has been greatly enhanced in 
value by the same cause which produced the rise in 
sugar, we think we may fairly entimate the profit at 
an additional £100,000—thus exhibiting, without 
taking into our calcution either the value of the sur- 















that iver considerable reduction might take place, 
in its amount, without any loss PP iio 8, 
or diminution of their incomes. Weall know, bee, 
sides;'that during the halcyon days of slavery, many | 
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quiet disturbed, they must expect to reap the con- 
sequences of their infatuation. It is in vain that such 
men cry out against mob law and violence, when they 
ives have been the willing instruments of its in- 


ecotding stigation and exercise; and the sole and moving cause of 


estates did not pay their contingencies. A ing | 
to the new mode of argumentation, the non-payment 

by these of their contingencies will be attribuied to 

the indolence and waywardness of the apprentices. 

We hope, ere the expiration of this probationary 

term, to hear the present re of freedom ad- 

mit that the planters have benefitted by the change 

—many have done so already.’—Léberator. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, JUNE 3, 1836. 














Signs of the Times. 
Exrracts From Lerrers to tHe Epiror. 

From a member of the ‘ Anti-Slavery Society, da- 
ted, Boston, Apri! 2, 1836.—‘ The signs of the times 
are decidedly auspicious to liberty in New England. 
Public sentiment is gradually coming round in our 
favor. The spirit of Mobocracy, which was so ram- 
pantamong us, has been rebuked and a reaction is evi- 
dently taking place in the public mind. True we have 
yet many among us, base and sordid enough to be 
willing to sacrifice every thing to the arrogance and 
injustice of the slaveholder, in order to participate in 
the fruits of robbery and oppression. Still the 
great mass of the people, the yeomanry, are begin- 
ning to feel and act right on this suBsecT.’ 


Frm a member of the * American Union.’ 

Boston May 4, 1836.—‘ The interest of the peo- 
ple of New England in behalf of their unfortunate 
colored brethren, I trust, has suffered no diminution 
during the past year. The feverish excitement of the 
last summer is abating, and the people are fast return- 
ing to that steady and radical dislike to slavery which 
has, long since, caused its removal from among 
themselves, and which caused an influence to be so 
widely extended in favor of the rights and liberties 
of the African race. In addition to the wish to re- 
move the fetters of the slave, there is also, a more 
general desire than perhaps ever before, for his im- 
provement in knowledge and virtue.’ 





New Society. 


An Anti-Slavery Society of more than Forty mem- 
bers has been formed at Columbus, since the mobo- 
cratic assault on the freedom of discussion, by which 
the good name of that place was tarnishsd. 





General Conference-—-Compliment. - 


The Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, after pub- 
lishing the pro-slavery resolutions &c., passed by 
this body of ecclesiastics, makes the following re- 
marks. 

* What strange revolutions ot feeling and sentiment 
are produced by events, in which just principles bear 
no part! Jf,at the General Conference of 1828, it 
could have been om gry that such a proceeding as 
the foregoing would be had at the conference of 
1836, every member would have indignantly exclaim- 
ed, ‘ dre we dogs that we showld do this thing!” And 
yet, under existing circumstances, it may be, 
there is a necessity for doing it. 

(To our mind the last remark ought to be consid- 
ered by the Conference—though, perhaps not so in- 
tendnd, as the most stinging part of the sarcasm.— 


Er. Pui.) 





The Right Spirit. 


The Clermont Courier, after mentioning some in- 
stances of misrule, by which different parts of the 
country have been disgraced of late, addresses to 
its readefs the following just and patriotic remarks. 


‘We can attribute these outrages to nothing but 
the spirit of the times; a manifest recklessness of all 
law is exhibited in every instance that has fallen un- 
der our notice. Individuals assume a superiority 
over laws—brute force is the oracle of justice— 
might makes right—the weak are the victims of the 
strong. Under such a deplorable state of things, 
what security have we in our persons and property 
--what moment may we not share the fate of many 
others who have fallen victims to the lawless spirit 
of uncurbed violence? What is law. The subject 
of mockery and derision, Who are its officers? 
Those who but too often are found the head and 
front of mobs, leading a set a desperadoes to acts of 
disgraceful violence and barborous crue)ty! 





plus amount of produce or the payment of the com- 
pensation money, a sum of upwards of half a million 
sterling gained by the planters of Demerary in one 
year, by exchanging the old system for the new. 
These facts are certainly of a cheering nature, 
and will probably have more weight with American 
planters, than any which relate to the intellectual 
and spiritual improvement of the apprenti.es. As 
they cannot be denied, the pro-slavery editors in the 
colonies are taxing their ingenuity to account for the 
prosperous change, in a manner that shall confer no 
credit upon emancipation. The intelligent editor 
of the Jamaica Watchman comments upon their 
deceitfulness in the followiag style: 
‘The unfair dealing of the press, with a few ex- 
tions, towards the apprentices, is admirably ex- 
hibited in the manner in which they account for 
‘good and bad crops. Not long since they told us 
at these were bad, because of the indolence and 
apathy of the apprentices. Dry weather and other 
causes, Which usually operated during the exis- 
tence of slavery, have ceased to operate since the 
Ast of August. Do the canes not yield as well as ex- 
sadiaithe blame is thrown on the apprentices, 
and soon to the end of the chapter. Now we are 
told there is an abundance of canes, but of course 


~ this abundance is to be ascribed, not to the indus- 


try of the apprentices, but to ec asmny & causes.’ 


Temporary causes are invoked to account for a plen- 
tiful supply of canes, although no such causes were 
rrai to te in occasioning a diminution 


‘jn the quantity and quality on a previous occasion. 
This of course is all right—is quite fair and proper. 
‘To us it appears rather a onesided mode of -account- 
dng for the abundance or otherwise of canes. But 
this isnot all. We are told that ‘although the 
poesia wre poo, the canes, the coffee, &c. &e., 
moie ab t than was expected,’ it is antici_ 

ated that ‘ there will not be shipped so much pro- 

uce this yeat as to pay the contingencies of the 
properties on which it is raised,’ It was not safe to 







Say the crops of this year will not equal those of 
the la: erefore resort is had to another subter- 
fuge. ‘Who can tell what the contingencies will 
amountto? Nobody but the persons in charge of 
the. and as it is very unlikely these would 


orn oe state of their affairs, whether flouishin 
r otherwise, stich a subterfuge as we have allud 


“to might go unexposed, perhaps for ever. If we 
ae 1 of the statements which have appeared 
of late Crops on certain estates in St. James’s 
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y be shown 


or this alaming state of things, we are greatly 
indebted to the efforts of a certain combination, who 
are aiming to crush all law and all justice be- 
neath their feet; a cabal of seduced citizens officered 
| by cunning knaves and aspiring demagogues. It is 
too plainly the result of that instruction which is 
daily and hourly poured forth from the rostrum and 
the press, urging upon our citizens the propriety, 
even necessity, of disregarding the law. Do we 
not see it heralded forth in the newspapers, that 
| the people are above all Jaw? Verily, we have hit 
upon times most sadly out of joint—the weak have 
uo security against the strong, and the strong no re- 
straint upon the impenetrable barrier of opposing 
force. The sovereignty of the law is cast upon the 
congregated mob—life, member, and property, are 
the disposable objects of the same. Our statute 
book is a compound of fiction; there ie no reality in 
sovereignty abstracted from brute force—all the ele- 
ments of civil government are imputed to the mob, 
and by them exercised. Mobocracy is a darling 
scheme, worthy of its advocates. They will have 
their reward, 





Tue Cincinnati Wuic, too, we are pleased to 
see, is giving its voice in favor of good order and the 
supremacy of the laws. It says— 

‘Mobism is fast gaining the ascendency in our 
country, and it is therefore quite time that every pa- 
triot and good citizen should step forwaid to the 
reseue of the laws. If this be not done, the coun- 
try will soon be in a state of revolution. 





The Wrong Spirit. 


From the Clevelund Herald. 

Anotrrion Conventiox.—Notwithstanding the May- 
or, Recorder, Council, and a large number of the most 
respectable citizens of Granville remonstrated against the 
assembling of the State Convention at that place, not wish- 
ing to have the peace and queit of their village desturbed, 
a large number of fanatics convened ata barn within a 
short distance of the town, for the purpose of devising 
measures for prosecuting their nefarious. purposes.— 
As might naturally have been expected they met with 
opposition. The citizens of that and the adjoining vil- 

not wishing to countenance the ¢reasonable de- 
signs of those who are plutting a dissolotion of the Un- 
ion; disturbing the peace and good order of society; and en- 
dangering the lives and property of large portion of the 
couintinity—eesenibled at the place of meeting, and 
treated them with but little courtesy. says that 
they were sorely pelted with addled eggs. Whatever 


may be our opinion in regard to the conduct of these mis- 
| riba: fabiisics, we 


not approve or countenance such 
riotous or dist proceedings as these. They are a 
ace to Bny community. But when visionary en- 

asts meet in defiance of public opinion, and disre- 
gard the etitredties of those who do not wish to have 









such disorderly proceedings. 


(Just before the election of Bonaparte to the ‘Counsul- 
ship of France, a Colonel drew up his Regiment to ha- 
rangue them on the blessings of free suffrage, which 
they were, then, about to enjoy. He wound up by 
telling them, they could vote as they pleased, but he 
would take care that the first man who did’nt vote for 
Gencral Bonaparte should be shot. So we, here, according 
to the Cleveland Herald, may ‘speak, write and print 
on any subject we please’—but if we speak about the 
oppression that is among us, we must naturally expect 
to be put down by amob. This is liberty with a ven- 
geance. All this, too, is accompanied with the insulting 
allegation, that those who would use their lawful privile- 
ges are ‘the willing instruments, the sole and moving 
cause’ of instigating the disorders and outrages under 
which they suffer. As well might the man who has ac- 
quired property be called ‘the sole and moving cause’ of 
roguery, because forsooth the theives of the neighbor- 
hood may steal from him the avails of his honest industry. 
—Ep. Patt.) 


More of it. 
Tae Srinrr or Seventry-Six, a thorough going Nul- 
lification print—maintaining doctrines that are believed 
by nearly all the most intelligent and patriotic men in 
the country, to involve, necessarily, a dissolution of the 
Union, has recently been established at Columbus. It 
has been treated as it ought to be. No one thinks of 
mobbing or disturbing it, or of preventing it from throwing 
before the community its peculiar doctrines. Yet, from 
the office of this very paper, was issued the following 
Pasquinade—and by its carrier was it distributed among 
the citizens, and stuck up at the corners of the streets.— 
Truly, this was an insult that ought to have been felt by 
every citizen of Columbus—when offered by any man— 
but most of all by one who is disseminating doctrines that 
have been transplanted from the very hot bed of oppres- 
vt 
To Abolitionists. ~~ 


Understanding that an individual contemplates deliver- 
ing a lecture thisevening at the Court House in this city, 
upon the subject of Abolition, and the immediate necessity 
of adopting measures for disseminating the principles (f 
the abolition cause, this notice is given, to warn the gen- 
tleman, his aiders, and abettors, of the consequences that 
might ensue, shoul| ke so disregard the re," of our 
peaceful citizens upon this distracting subject. 


VOX POPULI. 


sion, 


Columbus, April 50, 1836. 


The Cincinnati Journal and Luminary. 


An editorial article, not altogether of--what old Mr. 
Roszell of the Conference would call, the milk and water 
kind—appeared against us in the Journal and Luminary 
of last week. The following extract from a letter written 
by the editor of the Philanthropist, and published in the 
Emancipator, gave rise to it. 

* The Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati is beginning to 
be troubled. Dr, Beecher, whena few weeksago the re- 
solutions of the Chillicothe Presbytery were introduced 
into the Cincinnati Presbytery, cad a attempt was made 
to give them the-go-by, said it must not be done, the sup- 
ject must have to be discussed, and it was useless to attempt 
to elude it. Mr. Brainerd told me the other day, just I was 
leaving for Granville, that I might say to our abolition 
friends at the anniversary that he was on the advance. 
There is, if I do not mistake, a great change with reference 
to the matter among those who are under Dr. Beecher's 
influence. His son William is no longer an ‘ abolitionist 
but’— He has dropped the ‘but.’ His son George is 
nearly right.’ 

Before we go into the merits, at all, we shall submit 

an explanation, which, according to our judgment, will 
serve to draw off the superabundant caloric which per- 
vades the whole of said article. 
The letter, from which the extract in the Journal and 
Luminary is taken, was addressed to a fiiend ‘in New 
York, in the usual eourse of correspondence—and not to 
the editor of the Emancipator, as it would seem to be— 
and was not intended for any other use than such letters 
commonly are. Our friend, thinking some of the state- 
ments it contained—not relating to individual views or 
opinions—might properly be published, sent it to the office 
of the Emancipator. However, the discrimination he 
wished to have made, being, in some way ‘overlooked, 
the whole of the letter was published. The same mail 
whlch brought to us the ‘Emancipator, containing it, 
brought us also, a letter from our friend expressing his re- 
gret at what had taken place. Beside, the face aid style 
of the letter itself show, that it was not intended for publi- 
cation, 

A few remarks will place this matter on its right footing. 
The statement concerning Mr. Brainerd is, to the letter 
as he authorized it to be made—nor will we consent, 
whilst he is absent, even in thought, to wrong him, by 
supposing he intended to attach to the expression, (on the 
advance) any other meaning than that which it ordinari- 
ly conveys. 

The accounts we received of Dr: Beechcr’s remarks in 
the Cincinnati Presbytery, when the subject of slavery 
came up for discussion, together with other circumstances 
—not, to be sure in themselves, very decisive—made on 
us the impression, that he was beginning to «lax some- 
what of the rigorous opposition," with which he had at 
first resisted the progress of the Anti-Slavery cause. Our 
impression being, in all likelihood, erroneous, we feel, by 
no means disposed to maintain, that the case is, as we 
trusted it would turn out to be. The gentleman who, dur- 
ing the absence of Mr. Brainerd, conducts the Journal 
and Luminary speaks on this subject, doubtless, by auth- 
ority,—he is better informed, and, therefore, better quali. 
fied to speak decisively on it than we are. But, that 
we entertained for Dr. Beecher a friendly feeling, ought 
to be plain to all—from our readily receiving the impres- 
|sion, that he was changing, what we believed, wrong 
views for righiones, It ought, too, to be equally plain, 
from the fact, that the letter was written in the ordinary 
course of private correspondence, that the writer did not 
attempt, publicly, to. connect Dr. B. witha ‘party’ to 
whose views, it would seem, he is diametrically opposed. 
No,—highly as we rate the abundantly distinguished, 
intellectual powers and attainments of the Dr.—pleasant, 
as we believe, we should find a harmonious association 
with him in the lofty enterprize, of removing the fetters, 
which avarice and oppression have fastened on the bodies, 
and in which slavery and ignorance detain and‘debase the 
minds, of more than Two m1tiron of Hraruen in the 
midst of this Christian land;—rejoiced, as we should be, 
tosee him, and others of like stature, whom we could 
name, coming to the help of their country, distressfully, 
yet powerfully, struggling to break the strong bands with 
which the oppressor of the poor is endeavoring to bind, 
and subdue and dishonor her—yet will we never press 
into a cause which honors all—is honored by none—the 
strongest giant of those days, though he might he the 
leader Of a cohort stronger than himself. 

As to the other getitlemen whose names are mentioned 
in the letter, they,ve are sure, will not corisider it dis- 
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praise in the writer—whatever it might be, in the adverse- 
ries of emancipation--to say, in speaking of them to a 
friend, that they had nearly, or'wholly, embraced, what 
he deemed the truth on an important subject closely con- 
nected with their usefulness and happiness. Nor will they 
teel it to bea disparagement to them, what would be no dis- 
paragement to any man living, to say, that their views on 
a great moral subject were influenced by such a mind as 


their father’s. . 
To the arguments and inferences of the J. and L. we will 


not reply, at present, farther than to say, we think they are 
not fully warranted by the premises—that the occasion did 
not call for them—any more than for the introduction into 
the article, of other matter, by which it might be suppcs- 
ed the cause of emancipation would be prejudiced here. 
We trust, the editor of the Journal and Lunjnary will 
consider it an act of justice to publish the above. , 
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The General Conference ys. O. Scott. 
May 24. Afternoon. Towards the close of the 
session, Mr. Winans, of Mississippi, asked leave to 
submit the following resolution,—which, he remark- 
ed, he was sure would be interesting to all,—* Re- 
solved, &c. That a Pamphlet, circulated among the 
members of this Conference, purporting to be, ‘.4n 
Address to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; By a member of that body,’ con- 
taining reports of the discussion on modern aboli- 
tionism, palpably false, and calculated to make an 
impressior, to the injury of the characters of some 
of the members engaged in the aforesaid discussion, 
is an outrage on the dignity of this body, and mer- 
iting unqualified reprehension.”’ The resolution was 
signed by Mr. Winans, above mentioned, and by 
Mr. Stamper, of Kentucky. 

After reading the resolution, Mr. Winans proceed- 
ed to specify instances to suppoit the allegations 
embraced in it, and attempted to show the propriety 
of such a resolution in a series of written remarks. 
He contended, that there were in the Address no 
less than THREE direct, flagrant falsehoods, besides 
many others indirect or inferential. 
the manuscript with great calmness of manner—but 
his rematks, in matter and in style, were in a high 
degree, violent and inflammatory. He left no room 
for the possibility of unintentional error ;—whatever 
in the pamphlet he deemed a departure from strict- 
ly accurate statement, was stigmatised as falsehood. 
Although the author of the Address professed to be 
‘a member of the Conference,’ and Mr. W. believ- 
ed him to be so, and as such, a brother, he seemed 
resolved to put on it the most rigorous construction 
for his condemnation. He appeared to exclude from 
the account altogether, how liable any person would 
be, in the exciting circumstances of the previous de- 
bate, to misunderstand the speaker, and how easy it 
was for error to insinuate itself into the subsequent 
report of a vehement, turbulent and unargumenta- 
tive speech, made out from hasty notes, taken at the 
moment of its delivery. Nor did he, fora moment, 
advert to what was certainly a strong circumstance, 
to prove that any error into which the author might 
have fallen, was unintentional, the signal infamy 
which would overwhelm any man—and, most of all, 
a member of the Conference—who should prepare 
and openly circulate palpable falsehoods, concerning 
the discussion of a great question. in which the 
Conference itself, and the whole community were 
interested, and to which they had been ear and eye 
witnesses but a few days before. 

Having no notes of the speech of Mr. Winans, 
we give the above as our recollection of the general 
character of most of his remarks. The want of 
notes is the less to be iegretted here, as in the 
speech of Mr. Scott, which will follow, their tenor 
and bearings will be clearly enough apprehended. 

When Mr. W. had concluded his remarks, Mr. 
Scott rose and stated calmly, and with full exemp- 
tion from the tone of defiance, that ke was the au- 
thor of the pamphlet in question—that he was the 
member, against whom the charges of multiplied 
falsehood had been so gravely preferred. In view 
of the seriousness of the allegations made against 
him—and that he might have sufficient time to pre- 
pare for his defence against them, he moved that the 
resolution be laid on the table, till the next morning, 
He also asked, to be furnished with a copy of the 
resolution—as also of the remarks read by Mr. Wi- 
nans. By avote of the Conference the former was 
granted to him. The latter he could not obtain, in- 
asmuch as that body had no control over it—and 
Mr. W., refused the request—alleging, as we are in- 
formed, that he could not trust Mr. Scott with it. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that Dr. 
Bangs of New York, took the floor, and remarked, 
that the proceedings of the Conference had been 
made public through other channels, than those of 
the church. He then referred to a paper in this city, 
{the Philanthropist,] in which were reported the 
speeches of the members, on the abolition question. 
The General Conference, he alleged, had an unques- 
tionable right, if they chose, to shut their doors 
entirely, and to exclude all spectators. Throwing 
open the doors was a mere favor. He could not con- 
ceive, then, how any gentleman could intrude him- 
self within their walls, and set himself to taking 
notes of what they said. He thought it a breach of 
courtesy—of confidence—as much so, as if a man 
after being admitted into the parlor ‘of a gentleman, 
should go away and retail the conversation he had 
heard there. Individuals had no right to behave in 
that manner. He considered it ruert—literary theft 
—to report speeches made on that floor, without the 
consent of the Conference. Reports of speeches in 
Congress were not published without first submit- 
ting them to the speakers—members might by such 
reports be placed in a very ridiculous attitude.— 
Things might be said too occasionally, on the spur 
of the moment, which it would be inexpedient to 
publish. 

[The editor of this paper was not present when 
Dr. Bangs was delivered of the foregoing combus- 
tibles. He was told that the Dr. was greatly ex- 
cited—that, large as his frame is, when calm and 
undisturbed, he. seemed, on this occasion, inflated 
beyond his wonted dimensions ; red, as is his visage 
every day—now, it assumed a deeper hue. It must 
have been an uncommon exhibition—for those who 
were just from the scene, seemed agitated, and al- 
most terrified at what they had beheld. If they had 
just come from witnessing some case of uncommon 
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outrage in the street, they could scarcely have been 
more moved, in giving an account of it. 


A word or two concerning the Dr.’s rather raw no- 
tions of propriety. If a gentleman in Cincinnati 
were to throw open his parlor, and advertise the 
whole city, either by publication in the news pa- 
pers, or through his particular friends, that he in- 
tended to feast, for a week, all who would come and 
partake of his good things; the Sreeness of his fare 
would not exempt it from general criticism, nor him- 
self from public disgrace, should he attempt to pur- 
chase the reputation of lordly hospitality with rap. 
cid butter, or spoiled beef, or meagerly Sweetened 
pies. If men will make themselves public men, 
and like Dr. Bangs, make themselves. ridiculous 
from want of tact and temper, they must blame 
themselves, not those who speak of their conduct 
as itis, The Dr. and the other members of the Con- 
ference are public men. They meet asa public body, 
in a public manner, They discuss publicly a sub- 
ject of public interest. In so doing they cannot es- 
cape responsibility to the public for what they do 
and say. It is right, too, that they be held to this 
responsibility. In few assemblies have there been 
more frequent references to the state of public senti- 
ment, as furnishing a reason for pursuing a particu. 
lar course of conduct. ‘To what were the pro-sla- 
very resolutions of the General Conference to be 
attributed ? To the influence of reclitude? No: but 
to the supposed state of public opinion. To what 
was the persecution—the furious—the deadly perse- 
cution of Scott, and Storrs, and Norris, and others, 
who, with them, were striviug to pluck up the 
drowning honor of their church—to what was this 
owing? To the supposed state of public opinion.— 
Verily, when an ecclesiastical assembly reject the 
reign of rigHT to come under that of public opinion 
—PUBLIC OPINION, as an acknowledged sovereign, 
has a RIGHT to know what its willing subjects are 
doing. 

The Doctor’s knowledge of Congressional pro- 
ceedings, seems rather unripe. Congress have no 
reporters? Each house admits within its bar, men 
who report the proceedings for their own benefit.— 
This does not prevent any one out of the bar from 
reporting the whole of their proceedings—and this 
too, without submitting a single line to a speaker or 

an officer. The best advice we can give the Doctor 

—and indeed all public men, be they ecclesiastical 
or political, but especially the former, is never here- 
after to speak, what they would be ashamed to see 
printed. This will be sufficient punishment for ev- 
ery literary thief, who may in all time to come, at- 
tempt to filch from them their sermons and their 
speeches. 

The motion of Mr. Scott prevailed, and the Con- 
ference adjourned to their usual hour to-morrow 
morning. 

Wepnespay Mornrnc—May 25. 

The resolution of the last evening against Mr. 
Scott excited considerable interest. At the usual 
hour for the opening of the conference, many of 
the citizens had assembled, and the galleries were 
well filled, expecting that the resolution against 
Mr. Scott would, of course, be the first business 
attended to, after the ceremony of opening the 
meeting had been performed. However, this did 
not turn out to be the case. Some other matter, 
relating, perhaps, tothe mode of payment, or to 
the measure of the compensation of the ministers 
was taken up. After this had been discussed 
some time, and to all appearance, was about occu- 
pying the whole forenoon, Mr. Scott moved that 
the business, then before the House, be postpon- 
ed, in order to take up the resolution against him- 
self. The motion failed. A short time afterward 
Mr. Early renewed the motion made by Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Scott earnestly appealed to his brethren to 
sustain the motion, remarking that, although Mr. 
Ostrander (a gentleman who had manifested a 
disposition to exclude all further consideration of 
the resolution) seemed determined, that the reso- 
lution should not again be taken up at all, yet, he 
(Mr. 8.) thought it due to his character, that it 
should be called up immediately. He felt that it 
had already been postponed too long. He was 
keenly sensible of the injury under which he was 
suffering, and every moment of unnecessary de- 
lay, only added to its aggravation. Mr. Early’s 
motion was lost. It was now about 11 o’clock in 
the morning—the regular time for adjournment 
being half past 12. A motion was then made by 
a member, and carried—that, when the confer- 
ence adjourn, it adjourn to meet again at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. A large majority of the specta- 
tors, supposing from the course things had taken, 
that the resolution would not be taken up till the 
afternoon, retired from the House. However, 
not long after the galleries were thinned and be- 
fore the business under consideration was entire- 
ly disposed of, Mr. Early having renewed his 
motion, the resolution was called up. This was 
one hour as stated by Mr. Early before the usual 
period for adjournment. The resolution being 
read, Mr. Scott commenced by saying, that this 
day one of the strangest spectacles was preseu!- 
ed, which had ever been witnessed in the histo- 
ry of the church. A member of the highest as- 
sembly, recognized in the church, was now al- 
raigned before it, charged with glaring, palpable 
falsehood, and this, not once, but many times 
over. Under such circumstances, it could not be 
expected that he should appear without emotion: 
yet he trusted he experienced a good degree 0! 
calmness. It was the first time in his life he had 
been charged with falsehood. Those who knew 
him best, had always been willing to accord “ 
him purity of motive. In the resolution, he ws 
accused of uttering a deliberate falsehood, of sta! 
ing as true, what he knew to be false. This Ww 
a serious, a grave charge, and enough if er 
ed, to disfranchise him ‘of both his minister 
character and his membership. He had not on! 
been accused of ‘‘barefaced, glaring and palp@ 
ble”’ falsehood----Bro. Winans had also declared: 
that the author of that pamphlet must either ” . 
“reckless incendiary or anon compos mentis _ ; 
he (Mr. Scott) had set fire to the city of Cineir 
nati, he could hardly have been treated with lh 
severity. What is the usual course, in case” 
misrepreséntation? Suppose in replying t0 
member, he should mistate any of his eee 
—would it be right—would it be in order, for re 
brother to rise in his place and charge him Se ; 
falsehood? Was there then so mueh differe? 
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petween aspeech written anda speech delivered, 
as in the one case, where there is misrepresenta- 
tion, to warrant the charge of “barefaced, glar- 
ing and palpable falsehood,” and in the other, to 
call only for correction? : 
He wished to direct the attention of brethren 
to the design of the pamphlet. It would be re- 
collected, that the arguments, adduced by him 
on the subject of abolitionism, had been replied 
to, only in part, and superficially. Bro’s Winans, 
Crowder and others in the opposition, moreover, 
had not been answered by brethren on his side of 
the question. This suggested to his mind the 
idea of writing a little address, in which he could 
present te the view of brethren, his argument 
entire, and the objections and arguments of oppo- 
nents, together with replies to them, prepared 
subsequently by himself, but not delivered on the 
Conference floor; and present them all in connex- 
ion. 
Bro. Winans had accused the author of the 
Address of: falsehood, because of his statement on 
the first page, that O. Scott “was permitted to 


speak butonce on the question.” Imeantby this, 


said Mr. Scott, what must be obvious to all, that 
according to one of the fules of order, adopted by 
this body, I was thus restricted. The rule is, that 
no member shall speak twice on the same ques- 
tion, until all others who may wish to speak have 
spoken. Now I need not tell this conference, 
that had the subject been debated ten days longer, 
I should by this rule, have been effectually pro- 
hibited from’ speaking a sccond time. For we all 
know, that speakers were abundant, and when 
the question was taken, all had not spoken who 
desired to be heard. It was in view of these 
facts, I stated, that I was permitted to speak but 
once; and not with any view to convey an im- 
pression, that I had been denied this privilege, by 
an unusual order of the conference. Brethren 
know there is such a rule, and they know too how 
unlikely it was, that it should be set aside in my 
behalf. They are all aware, that, on the last day 
of the discussion, I was called to order by a mem- 
ber forspeaking twice, ashe supposed, to thesame 
question, when I only rose to speak to an amend- 
ment, and occupied but three minutes;—and IJ 
wasthen pronounced in order, on the ground that 
Lefore, Lhad spoken to the main question; now,_I 
was speaking to an amendment. I might, in- 
deed, have made my meaning less liable to be 
mistaken, by stating ‘‘according to the rules of 
the house I had not such permission;”’ but as this 
was my sole meaning, so it never entered my 
mind for one moment, that I should be misunder- 
s:ood. Ought this omission then to subject a bro- 
ther to the high and heavy charge of falsehood! 
Never did such an idea enter my mind, as an in- 
tention to deceive by this omission. 

Mr. Scott said that he had been charged with 
falsehood, in making such a statement of Bro. 
Winans argument, as is found on p. 10 of the 
pamphlet. 

This is the strongest, and indeed, the principal 
position which brother W. has taken agains me. 
I will make afew statements, and then the con- 
ference will be able to judge whether I have in- 
deed, in this instance, subjected myself to the 
charge of palpable, barefaced, glaring, wilful 
falsehood! I intended tostate Bro. Winans’ argu- 
ment as briefly as possible, and yet not so briefly 
as to give either a partial or false view of the sen- 
timent of the speaker. I thought the inference 
that “Slavery is right under all circumstances” 
a fair one from his premises—Nay more, I under- 
stood him to draw that inference in whole, or in 
part, from my own prom’ses. His argument when 
stated a little more at length, was simply this:— 
I will attempt to show from the brother’s (Mr. 
Scott) own premises, that slavery is right under 
all circumstances. He then stated, that slavery 
was a divine institution—God permitted the He- 
brews to hold slaves, and made laws to regulate 
slavery. It must therefore be right under some 
circumstances—and the brother from New Eng- 
land has told us, that if slavery is right under 
some circumstances, it is right under ali circum- 
stances. I have proved that it is right under some 
circumstances, and therefore from the brother’s 
own admission, it is right under all circum- 
stances.” But it may be observed in the first 
place, that I never admitted, that if slavery was 
right under some circumstances, it was right un- 
der all—I never made such a statement. In the 
second place, I never denied that the scriptures 
allowed the Jews toholdservants. Iam notsuch 
anon compos mentis as not to know this fact. It 
will be seen therefore that Pro. W. in making out 
his conclusion, that slavery is right under all cir- 
cumstances, attributes to me, what I never said, 
and assumes, what I never denied—so that my 
premises have no sort of connexion with his in- 
ference—and for it he alone is responsible. I did 
not suppose, I was doing him any injustice in 
stating his argument as I did—I certainly had no 
such design, and therefore will submit this ex- 
planation as an accompaniment to my original 
statement of his argument. And whether the 
inference, that slavery is right under all circum- 
stances, belongs more properly to him or to me, to 
his premises or to mine, I leave for the conference 
and the public to judge. Suppose I were to af- 
firm that polygamy is right under some circum- 
stances—[Here Mr. Winans interrupted the 
speaker, and remarked that he really believed him 
to be out of order. He demanded that he should be 
kept to the record—that he should speak directly 
to the charge made against him—and not be per- 
mitted to wander into irrelevant discussion.— 
The Bishop decided Mr. Scott was in order. 
Mr. Winans still persisted, and others of the 
South, sided with him. The Eishop (Roberts) de- 
cided, that so long as Mr. Scott was respectful in 
his manner, he might take any course he saw 
proper to defend himself, but brethren might ap- 
peal. {An appeal was called for, and the motion 
being put, a majority voted to sustain the decis- 
ion of the chair.} Mr. Scott said he did not in- 
tend to be disrespectful. He was endeavoring to 
explain to the Conference, how he had been led 
to mistake the argument of Bro, Winans, if he 
indeed had mistaken it. He was proceeding to 
Suppose a case. Suppose I were to affirm that 

polygamy is right under some circumstances, 
or no circumstances, or all circumstances—I 
pad come to the conclusion, that it 1s wrong 
a oR cireumstances. But no says brother 

»4can prove from your own premises that 
polygamy is right under all circumstances. It 


was allowed, it is recognized, and not condemn- 
ed in Jewish scriptures among »the Jews, and 
therefore it is right, according to your premises 
under all circumstances! Who does not readily 
see the sophistry of such an argument! 

Ero. Winans did state that slavery was a Divine 

Institution—perpetual, hereditary slavery; and 
yet he affirmed of the representation of his argu- 
mentin which this statement is made, that ‘‘every 
word of it was false.” If it be false, it is unin- 
‘entionally.so. I took down notes of his argu- 
ment at the time, amd the representation accords 
exactly with them. I never used the premises 
he represented asmine. Iam not surprised, sir, 
that brethren should be much excited when they 
see their arguments in print, and think them mis- 
represented. 
Dro. Winans stated that he declined the abstract 
question of slavery. Now his speech as report- 
ed in the Philanthropist, which he yesterday quo- 
ed, as confirmatory of the truth of his charge 
against me, makes himsay, that he would meet 
me on the abstract question, on my own ground. 
I did not understand him as declining the abstract 
question. 

Iam accused of another falsehood, because on 

p- 13 of the pamphlet, I represent our southern 
brethren as saying, that “it would not do to let 
the south know that we were as much as ever 
convinced of the great evilof slavery. If breth- 
ren of the south did not say this—did not say that 
the proposed amendment, in the language of our 
discipline, would be believed a mere cloak for 
secret abolitionism—if they did not say, it would 
not do now—then did I hear very erroneously.— 
(Mr. Scott did not hear erroneously. It was re- 
peatedly asserted on the floor of the Conference, 
that it would not ‘do to speak out now”—that 
‘there was a time for every thing, &c. &c.” 
Hundreds of spectators must have heard the same 
things.—Ep.1] 
Fro. Winans stated, that he did not remember 
the remarks concerning the division of the Union, 
attributed to me on p. 6 of the pamphlet. I did 
allude to this objection to the doctrines of aboli- 
tion, and made also some remarks upon it. But 
they are carried out more fully in the pamphlet. 
It would have been better to have included the 
added remarks in brackets. But this was ne- 
glected, not however with the intention to de- 
ceive. [It is easy I think to explain this omis- 
sion. Mr. Scott wrote the pamphlet, superin- 
tended its printing, correcting proof &c. under 
circumstances very unfavorable to entire exact- 
ness and perspicuity. The pamphlet was writ- 
ten and ready for circulation within one week, 
during all of which period he had numerous Con- 
ference engagements to attend to. Under such 
circumstances, it is not wonderful that in report- 
ing his own speech, he should at times forget his 
character as a reporter, and carry out his thoughts 
asif they were constituent parts of the delivered 
speech. It is indeed a matter of surprise that 
many other such-mistakes did not occur.—ep. 
PHIL. | 

I am again accused of misrepresentation, in at- 
tributing to Bro. Winans the remarks made on p. 
10, about ‘“‘murdered wives and children” &c. 
My sole intention in these was to shew, that the 
brother meant such would be the effects of aboli- 
tionism, if its measures were carried out. This 
I presume he will not deny was his meaning.— 
(Mr. Winans did not deny it either then or sub- 
sequently—kp.] Mr. Scott made some further 
remarks on this charge, of which our notes are 
insufficient to warrant any report. In our opin- 
ion he fully acquitted himself of the charge of 
falsehood or intentional misre presentation. 

Mr. Scott made a few remarks in reply to Dr. 


edin the pamphlet deliberately false statements, and 
made with design. . He did not deem a response to what 
had been said, becoming the dignity of the Conference. 

Mr. Early made a few remarks, which we could not ex- 
actly apprehend. It seemed to be the wish of the most 
prominent of the southern members, to urge the Confer- 
ence to an immediate decision on the question. An ad- 
journment wasmoved, for the regular period for recess had 
come and was past; a vote having been taken by which Mr 
Scott was permitted to continue his remarks, fifteen min- 
utes beyond that period. The motion to adjourn was car- 
tied—Messrs, Early, Winans, Smith, Payne, and most 
of the southern members voting against it. 

Wepnespay AFTERNOON—May 25. 

After the clerk had read the resolution under 
consideration, Mr. Ostrander, of the New York 
Conference, after making a few remarks in a tone, 
too low to be distinctly audible, moved, that the 
resolution be referred to aselect committee. His 
reasons, as well as we could hear them, referred 
to the benefit of having it so altered as to secure 
more complete unanimity in passing it. 

Mr. Sanford, of the same Conference, spoke also 
in favor of the reference. He condemned the 
address, not for stating what was absolutely and 
palpably false, but for so mingling truth with 
what was false, as to present the matter in an un- 
candid and dishonest light. Entertaining this 
view of the address, he could not support the re- 
solution, because it charged on the member against 
whom it was directed, palpable falsehood. 

Mr. (a gentleman whose name is un- 
known to us) was against the reference, as he be- 
lieved the pamphlet to be just what the resolu- 
tion described it to be. 

Several short speeches, or rather, single re- 
marks, were made at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, by members—plainly indicating, that the re- 
ference was altogether unacceptable to the most 
violent and uncompromising portion of the Con- 
ference. So decided was the feeling manifested, 
that the mover of the reference was induced to 
withdraw his motion. The attempt was now 
made, not so much to secure the passage of the 
resolution,—for to any observer, this appeared 
fully certain—as to bring about great unanimity in 
voting for it. With this view, Mr. Crowder, of 
the Virginia Conference, made some,remarks in- 
tended to show that there was in the resolution no 
impeachment of the motives of the author—that 
there was nothing levelled against him personal- 
ly—that it was the pamphlet, and this alone, 
which was now under consideration, and which 
it was intended to condemn. 

This view of the subject did not appear alto- 
gether to satisfy Dr. Ruter of the Pittsburg Con- 
ference. He would be pleased to see such a sub- 





ject disposed of with an unanimity that all must| beit known, that there are in the Conference those who 
feel was desirable. There were many who would | #4¥¢—ANP WHO OUGHT TO BE BY THEMSELVES. ie 
be disposed to join in a vote of condemnation, have refused once to refer—if you refer it now, what will 
who, yet, thought the resolution ought to under- sas 


go a modification; which, without undue harsh- 
ness, would be sufficient to relieve those who 
were charged wrongfully by the author of the 
pamphlet, from any odium it might attach to them, 
and furnish, at the same time, an indication suffi- 
ciently decisive, of the sentiment of the Confer- 
ence in relation to the matter. Feeling thus, and 
thinking thus, he regretted that the motion for 
referring the resolution to a select committee had 
been withdrawn. He thought it is duty to re- 
new it, which he now did. 

Mr. Roszell rose, apparently a good deal chafed 
at the dilatory progress of the proceedings, now 
again attempted to be further delayed by a renew- 
al of the motion to refer. He spoke with his 
wonted animation in opposition to the reference. 
He thought, the publication of the pamphlet an 
offence of great enormity, an outrage of singular 





Bangs’ observations on reporters of speeches &c. 
He (Mr. Scott) considered a public address, pub- 
lic property, especially when delivered on a pub- | 
lic subject. In regard to this, members of Con- 

ference should be governed by public usages, un- | 
til a special order were taken. No requisition of, 
silence or secrecy had been made on the members. | 
All that could be done, where there was misre- 

presentation, was to disclaim it. This was a tax 

public speakers were compelled to submit to. 

Mr. Scott occupied about an hour and a quarter in his 
remarks. He manifested the same calmness, self-posses- 
sion and dignity—-the same christian forbearance and 
meekness of temper—which had characterized all his pre- 
vious exhibitions in the Conference. Nothing offensive 
in his manner, spirit or language, could at any time be de- 
tected. In not a single instance, was he called to order 
by the chair or any member of the Conference ; except 
indeed, the instance already noticed. All this was won- 
derful—especially to a beholder—considering the great- 
ness of his provocations, the scandalous nature of the 
charges preferred against him, and the unfaltering perti- 
nacity, the unmitigated severity, which marked the lan- 
guage and measures of his opponents- 

We may remark, that no speaker that followed him, 
chose to contest with him a single point he had assumed 
in his justification, Perhaps we should except Mr. Wi- 
nans, who stated that the ground on which he charged 
Orange Scott with falsehood, in particular, was, not that 
he did not state his argument correctly, but that he stated 
directly the opposite to what it really was. 

Mr. Winans then rose, not to make a specch, but to 
state a few things in explanation. He had neve¥ charged 
Orel Scott with falsehood, in the first, second or third de- 
gree: he had thus charged the anonymous author of 
the Address. He could not have gone to O. Scott and 
asked an explanation; for he did not know he was the 
author. Here Mr. Scott interrupted him by saying he 
had not suggested this course, but that Mr. Winans ought 
to have demanded, in open Conference, who was the au- 
thor, and his name would have been forthcoming. Mr. 
Winan’s remarked, that he did not think it becoming to 
hunt up every skulker who might choose to derange his 
speeches. If he had known the author of the pamphlet, 
was Orange Scott, he would have charged him as Or- 
ange Scott. He had hoped that no member could be 
guilty of such an outrage. O. Scott had been hinted 
at by some as the author of the address, but he had met 
all such suggestions with a prompt negative. He really 
had conceived an exalted opinion of that man’s intelli- 
gence and integrity ; but he was now obliged to surren- 
der it. 

He did not, he repeated, charge O. Scott with false- 
hood for not stating his argument correctly ; but because 
he stated it directly opposite to what it was. One third of 
the members of the Conference had come to him and 
asked him, whether he would suffer such a misrepresen- 
tation to pass unnoticed ? ; 

An investigation of ten days, he thought, would bring 
them no nearer to a decision on this resolution. He pro- 
fessed to be opposed to any further procrastination. The 
Conference had heard both sides of the question. For 





his own part, he considered the misrepresentations contain- 


aggravation, and that it was properly met by the 
resolution, which went to condemn it in unqual- 
ified terms. And who among us, asked Mr. R. 
does not look upon the pamphlet in this light— 
who among us is not prepared to bestow on it un- 
qualified condemnation—and who among us is 
not prepared to sustain a resolution which utters 
this condemnation in the most appropriate terms? 
But, continued Mr. R. some find alleviation for 
the unworthy conduct of the author in the fact of 
his having unhesitatingly and openly avowed 
himself as such, before this Conference. Pretty 
alleviation—creditable excuse! when this was 
done not before but after an investigation of the 
matter was set on foot in this body! And will 
brethren urge this as a sufficient cause for send- 
ing the resolution to a committee—for consuming 
still more of the precious time of this Conference? 
Why, sir, shall we delay still longer for such a 
reason as this, to condemn, in terms becoming it, 
a gross misrepresentation, calculated toinjure us? 
If this conduct of the author be mentioned, I 
would say, sir, thathe ought in addition toan 
avowal of his agency, in such a matter, to come 
forward and express his regret and his sorrow for 
the offence he has committed. 

Do you suppose, continued Mr. R. that the 
reading of this pamphlet has been confined to the 
members of this Conference—that they are the 
only persons who have handled this inflammatory 
and odious document? Far from it—it has been 
despatched abroad in large quantities—and, with 
other incendiary materials, it has been sent off to 
the west to be scattered throughout the communi- 
ty. For such conduct as this sir, no language is 
toostrong. Itis an insult to this Conference, and 
it is a duty we owe to ourselves to support our 
own character. He concluded by saying, he 
hoped to answer all the arguments that might be 
brought forward on the other side, when the sub- 
ject was put intoa position, to make discussion on 
the merits, proper; and in the meantime, that the 
resolution would not be referred. 

Dr. Capers of South Carolina, made a few re- 
marks in a very spirited style, in opposition to the 
reference. What, said he, would bethe effect of 
such a course? Would it not justly be that we 
lacked courage to meet the exigency! What 
other action could’ a committee recommend?— 
Have we not the truth now staring us in the face? 
If we act not, at once in conformity to its require- 
ments, the impression must go abroad, that we 
are wanting in courage. 

Mr. Bowen, of the Oneida Conference, objected 
to the resolution itself, and read a substitute for it, 
which he intended at a proper time, to offer. He 
did not believe, that to pass the resolution as it 
was, before the Conference, would be beneficial. 
Some of the brethren, whilst they thought the 
brother had not given as full a view of the case as 





litionism—and yet do you talk of refering such a wri- 
ting as this pamphlet? 


justice to ourselves? 











had acted honestly. 
ble might be used which would enable the Con- 


themselves, by invalidating the pamphlet. 


reference. He thought, a committee could not act on the 
subject, now before them, nearly so advantageoutly as the 
Conference itself. In answer to the objections, taken by 
some to the resolutions, as impeaching the motives of Mr. 
Scott—he declared he did not so interpret them, nor did he 
suppose they would be so interpreted by others. He did 


the writer—the object was, the pamphlet. It was this 
which was doing the mischief, and it was this which, at 
a distance, would be set down, as true:—To prevent this, it 
is the duty of the Conference to say, it is not true. The 
pamphlet it was, that would serve to increase the number 
of abolitionists—it was the influence of it, and not the 
character of the author, that the mover of the resolution, 
doubtless, had in. view in introducing it in the Confer- 
ence. . 

{It was a saying of Lyander, the tyrant of Athens, that 
when the Lion’s skin proved to short, he eked it out with 
the Fox’s tail. The Southern gentlemen—part of them, 
at least,—seem somewhat inclined to practice the same de- 
vice. And yet the attempt in this instance was one of as- 
tonishing boldness and effrontery. To say in one breath, 
of a man, that he has told a ‘ palpable falsehood’—and in 
the next, to argue with his friends who are.to be persuad- 
ed, by this means, that his motives are not brought in 
question, is indeed adding insult to injury. ‘The attempt 
at such a fraudulent imposition on one hand, and the 
stupidity which could be imposed on by it, on the other; 
is no small proof of the disqualifications of both parties 
for the ministry. Men who can use, and men who can 
believe, such an argument,—are but badly qualified, to 
contend in God’s magnificent and awful cause.] 

Mr. Early, of the Virginia Conference—commenced 
his remarks by expressing his sorrow, that a motion to re- 
fer had been made. He had often remarked it, that when 
a whole deliberative assembly was just ready for decided 
action, an officious proposition was offered, as in the pre- 
sent case, to divert it from its course. But if it be true, 
that brethren are not prepared for a frank and ready de- 
cision, let the resolution lie on the table. But has it 
come tothis! That we have met here—some of us-trav- 
elling’a thousand miles and more—others suffering pri- 
vation in leaving our homes and our families unpro- 
tected from danger, it may be, during our absence—and 
have no power even to protect our own members and this 
body from insult—from aggravated and false statements? 
Will any one say, that the guilty ought not to be censur- 
ed even? Sir, we have no energy. But if the majority 
of this eonference have no energy—not enough of it, to 
protect their own honor from insult and degradation,— 


the effect? 
What, sir, you have, but the other day, denounced abo- 








To what does all this protracted 
debate amount? Is it not plain, that it tends rather to in- 
crease sympathy for the author of the injury, than to do 
And shall we be accessory to such a 
result as this in the case of the author of the address—of 
one who is guilty of bringing into this body a pamphlet of 
an incendiary character—or of him who is acting concur- 
rently with the vilest miscreant here, the editor of an in- 
cendiary paper in this city, who, (violating the laws of 
the State where he lived, is compelled to seek a refuge 
out of its limits,) and who has been twice tried and 
sentenced to three months hard labor in the house of cor- 
rection by the laws of his own state? And shall it be 
said, under these circumstances, that this Conference has 
no power of correction—no power to pass censure! It is 
tull time, for you sir, to speak out—to testify that you 
have some respect for yourselves—to say, that you have 
some tegard for your honor. Ask the oldest member of 
this body, if he ever witnessed the disturbance of a Con- 
ference, by a member after this manner —if ever such a case 
occurred before? Submit to this sir! If we submit to 
this, we are prepared to submit to any thing 

[Although a considerable number of the spectators were, 
in some measure, prepared for such an exhibition as that 
of Mr. Early, by prelibations of his temper, in the former 
debates of the Conference on the subject of abolition 
yet, the rudeness of his language, and the ferocity of his 
manner, bothin better harmony with the calling of his 
overseer, than that of a minister of Jesus Christ, produc- 
ed an evident shock on the majority of those present. It 
furnished occular demonstration of the odious supremacy 
which the spirit of oppression acquires, by long and un- 
controlled domination, over the spirit of love; and gave, so 
far as one instance could, decisive, evidence of the irrecon- 
cilableness of the religion of the Gospel, with the slavery 
of the South. 

The persons supposed to be alluded to, by Mr. E. to- 
wards the conclusion of his speech were Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Storrs, both members of the Conference, and the 
editor of the Philanthiopist, who was in the gallery as a 
spectator; and who, bY the rules of the house, was not 
permitted to make any reply to this assault on his feclings 
and character—made in the presence of hundreds of spec- 
tators, and unprecedented, so far as is known, in any pro- 
fessedly religious assembly, that has ever been convened 
in this country. 

When Mr. Early had ended his remarks a gentleman 
whose name we were not enabled to ascertain, moved to 
lay on the table the motion to refer, then under consider- 
ation. This was carried by a large majority. 

The original resolution was again read:—- 

Dr. Bangs; of New York—commenced his speech by 
saying, he would not detain the Conference, if he thought, 
they were ready to vote—but, he was sure, they were not 
ready, he would make a few remarks. .{The Doctor was, 
here, stopped by a member of the Conference ap- 
proaching, and speaking to him in a low and subdued 
tone. They whispered together, a few seconds—when 
the Doctor resumed somewhat in the following strain.] 
Things are in a strange.posture. There is an incendiary 
paper printed in New York—whilst its editor is here, in 
the Conference, [Dr. B. was supposed to allude to Zion’s 
Watchman, a methodist newspaper in New York, edited 
by La Roy Sunderland, who is in favor of free discussion 
on all subjects, not even excepting slavery, the peculiar 
favorite of the American Church. The person alluded to 
as ‘editor’ we suppose was either Mr. Scott or Mr. Storrs 
—the last of whom furnished for that paper brief sketches 
ofthe proceedings ofthe Conference.] Nor is this all, sir— 
not only by this paper, are the curtesies of good breeding and 
gentlemanly conduct violated in the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference—there is too anincendiary print 
here—in this city—pursuing the same unjustifiable and 
ungentlemanly course. There isa perfect harmony among. 
them. And what is the object of the abolitionists! Has 
not this same subject been sufficiently discussed? And 
has not the mind of this Conference been made up and 

settled? Is it not certain, there will be no change here? 





|the-cireumstances called for, yet believed that he 
In this view, the terms em- 
ployed in the resolution were not acceptable to 
them, and they believed, others less exceptiona- 


ference to accomplish all it ought to desire to ac- 
complish, that is the warding off of injury from 


Mr. Drake, of the Mississippi Conference, opposed the 


Sir, sir, I greatly deplore it—I greatly lament, that these 
firebrands are yet thrown in upon the combustible matter}: 


TaN aCe CA: “ : : a 
wherever it is to be found. What, sir, let me again ask, 
can be their object? Is it to make converts? They can 
entertain no such hope. It it to bring the Conference to 
their views? This must be still more hopeless. No, sir, 
they are doing evil that good may come. Is it not doing 
evil, to misrepresent—to garble—to publish our speeches 
without submitting .them, before publication, to the 
speakers? 1s not this doing evil that good may come? 


They are under the necessity of holding out a good 
object to the world :—But what do they, what can they 
expect? Do they really look forward to the emancipatidn 
of the Africans in the south? Do they really expect to 
convert the South to the doctrines of abolitionism? Do 
they really expect to convert this Conference to abolitiorl- 
| ism, and that we will begin the work of slave emancipa- 





not consider the resolutions as impeaching the motives of | tion? No, sir: as well might they lay their shoulders to the 


| Alleghany mountain, expecting to move its huge mass, as 
| to look forward to any such events as those just mentioned- 
No, sir, they don’t expect any sueh thing, and I would vote 
for the resolution as it is, as quickly as if it were clothed 
in softer terms, Truly things have arrived at a strange 
condition ! That we are to be detained here on this “ mis- 
erable and perplexing subject”’—to have thrown in upon 
us the most incendiary pamphlets, abounding in misrepre- 
sentations gross and palpable, and there is to be ho note 
of disapprobation or of censure! An individual printer is 
to be here in our midst, inditing, for the purpose of prop- 
agating, untruths—and yet we must be silent, we must not 
say they are wrong—they are falsehoods. Shall we be 
more tender, and aflect to use gentler language than an 
apostle ? What, sir, was the language of the mild John, 
with offenders? “ He that saith I know him, and keepeth 
not his commandments, is a L14R, and the truth is not in 
him.” And shall we be more delicate and forbearing to 
any man, who, using the privilege granted to all of being 
present at our debates, shall turn himself into a rerorTER 
of our proceedings, and thus break in upon the courtesies 
of the place, and flagrantly violate the hospitalities confers 
red upon him? Has any deliberative body been thus abus- 
ed, thus insulted? Does not Congress—do not all legis- 
lative assemblies reserve to themselves the selection of 
their own reporters, over whom they keep a strict super- 
vision—who submit to the members their speeches for cor- 
rection, before they dare publish them to the world. But 
here, it would seem to be otherwise. Sir, I do not believe 
in such Coctrines. [It will be seen, that, in this spcech the 
Doctor repeated, what he had said the day before, in refer- 
ence fo the editor of the Philanthropist. He was proba- 
bly informed, that his first broadside had not taken full 
effect, in consequence of the object at which it was direct- 
ed not being present. But that of to-day, was discharged 
point blank at Mr, Birney—who was sitting in the gallery 
opposite the Doctor, and who, in all likelihood was point- 
ed out to him by the gentleman who interrupted him, at 
the beginning of his speech. T'wo strange fantasies scem- 
ed, for the time being to have taken possession of the Doc- 
tor’s mind. The first was, that the General Conference 
ought to possess the same power over reporters of its pro- 
eeedings, as that which, in the greenness of his notions, 
he had ascribed to the Congress of the United States.— 
The second was—that the abolitionists were desirous of 
committing a “ literary theft” on some one or more of the 
Doctors speeches. 
Before the Doctor had finished his slashing lampoon, 
his indignation tose to a fearful height. The spectators, 
all, looked on him with amazement—some, with pity.] 
Tt now seemed, that the Conference were ready to pro- 
ceed to a final vote. Mr. Scott rose and moved, that Ais 
name be inserted in the resolution instead of the word 
member—-so that, who was intended might be fully 
known. 
Dr. Bangs moved to lay this motion on the table. It 
was accordingly laid on the table. 
Mr. Sorin, of the Philadelphia Conference now rose, 
and after making some biting remarks on the subject un- 
der consideration,—the resolution itself,—-proceeded to 
give his opinion, how indecorous it was in any one to take 
notes of the proceedings of the Conference, with a view of 
publishing them to the wo1ld. He moved a resolution that 
“such note taking was considered by the Conference as 
highly indecorous,” &c. In order to give additional force 
to his remarks and to recommend his resolution, he said, 
the business of taking notes, had not only been pursued 
on former occasions during the session, but, that it was 
now going onl in this house. The attention of the Cun- 
ference was here directed to that part of the gallery where 
Mr. Birney was sitting, making memoranda of the several 
speeches. When the resolution of Mr. Sorin was offered, 
it was responded, to by two distinct, sympathetic; amens. 
There was, about this time, some little confusion in the 
Conference, occasioned perhaps, by their near approach to 
the final vote. In the bustle and anxiety for this event, 
Mr. Sorin’s motion received the go-by—the Bishop re- 
marking, “ this was a separate matter.” 
Atthis stage of the proceedings, Mr. Ruter, asked per- 
mission to be excused from voting'on the resolution. Ac- 
cording to our recollection he was excused. Some inti- 
mation was given, that others would desire the same favor. 
Mr. M’Ferrin, of the Tennessee Conference, remarked, 
with some degree of petulance, that it was not against the 
rule for members to retire from the room—that in this 
way they might avoid voting. 
The vote was tftn taken on the origina: resolution, 
which was passed by NINETY SEVEN in the affirmative, 
. NINETEEN in the negative. Many, it is supposed, did 
‘ote, as the whole number in the Conference was 
,an one hundred and fifty, and but few had left for 
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Mr. Storrs now moved, that he and others who had: 
etd in the negative, should be permitted to haveliligit. 
names entered on the Journal of the Conference, as voting 
against the resolution. The debate which was about ris- 
ing on this motion, was soon quelled by another, to lay 
it onthe table. This succeeded, by a large majority. 

Mr. Roszel moved, that the proceedings be published 
in the Christian Advocate and Journal, of New. York, 
and the Western Christian Advocate, in this city——The 
Conference then adjourned. 
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BOOKS. 
For Sats at the Anti-Slavery Depository, in Cincinnati. 


Channing on Slavery, 
Jay’s Inquiry, 
Mrs. Child’s Appeal, 
Stroud’s Sketches of the Slave Laws, 
Life of Granville Sharp, 
Memoirs of Wilberforce, 
Memoirs of Phillis Wheatley, 
Right and Wrong in Boston, 
Fountain. 
Cin. June 3, 1836. 





PAMPHLETS. 
For Sate at the Anti-Slavery Depository in Cincinnati. 


Proceedings of the Rhode Island Convention, held in 
Providence on the 2d, 3d, and 4th days of Feb. 1836. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts, Anti- 
Slavery Society,—Jan. 1836. 


Anti-Slavery Catechism, 

Evils and Cure of Slavery, 

“Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery, 

Reports of the American Anti Slavery Society, &c. &e. 
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upon it at will. Oh, surely, the spirit, of slavery tmore to’ impair the vigor of his reputation in every |tion—this question, on the solution of which the 
is - and a of the gospe ‘were utter antipodes in way, so far as slavery is concerned, than Mr. Grew op tgs 5 a ee ee 
Ruins of Egyptian Thebes. = — ene. t the gospel enjoin the sacredness has, by the publication of a few extracts. The dif- certainty, so powerfully grasps all the great main- 
‘Thebes! what a glory on thy temples sate, of the marriage tie, and had not God prohibited all ference is this, that Mr. Campbell has given a full, springs of human action, thatit deigns only to be ap- 

When monarchis, hardly less than gods were thine—' interference with those rights Was it not the lan- developinent of his crudities, and Mr. Grew a par-| Proac ed by any avenue favorable to a just, and gen- 


ystery dark hroud thy fate, f inspiration, What God hath joined togeth- ,. ; erous, and humane decision. All that is in the 

oacen : re cop : es ad ; = let not sacl a sounder ? And was it a compli-; tial or imperfect one. ; world, the lust of the flesh, the Inst of the eye, and 

ae The glimpse one gives US Is divine . ance with this requirement to set up a man’s wife, Less than from almost any other man, did we ex-; the pride of life, have formed a jiaye league and 
; : Tay ‘ 

n " fore his eyes, to send her away where he pect from Mr. Campbell, the absurd, the singu- covenant, and sworn by their unholy trinity that it 
Thee Pestle ne wo nn, bale Shoot aver behold her again, leaving her husband fay absurd and un sitéwoptibonh ry bai that a whe shall only be discussed by the light of burning pal- 

Distinct though distant, graceful though austere, | to weep and howl in his solitary hut, haunted by the’, p P eg: __| aces, cities and temples, amidst the roar of cannon, 

Palace and pillar, fane and pyramid, ' visions of his dear, long-loved, but departed com- ject—acknowledged on all hands to be of the prim-' the clangor of trumpets, the shrieks of dying myri- 


re appear. 'pamon? God required parents to brin h : 
ee Spildren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. can it be safely determined, that any subject ought federacy, falling states, a servile war, and the agon- 
| But slavery interdicted this mandate of high heaven.’ » 44 46 be di d. bef th biect itselfi de izing throes of the last and best republic on earth. 
‘It took a man’s child away from him, and consign- "°° “© 0° “1scussed, Detore the Subject Mselr is uncer-| It is, in our judgment, a question that ought not 
‘ed it to the will and contro! of another. Where was Stood.. And how can a subject be understood, with-, to be discussed in any point of view in which it 


food — found for the soul if not in the word of out being discussed? Let Mr. C. suppose the point. oom this — e ore i a ol 
God? But slavery denied that not so much as a 4 | vegarding as we do the righ's political, the rights 
morsel of this heavenly bread should be adminis-| - — . a, pau epee aatigs agape ania | Vested and guaranteed in, and to, the south—and the 
‘tered to a child by a paternal hand. And if the fa- how will he decide it intelligently, either one way theory, and the logic, and the rhetoric, and the mo- 

















Nations since born have wept o’er thy decay : 
Science and art have flourished and have died, 
And glory, like a dream, has pass’d away— 
4 Yet thine imperishable fame doth yet abide. 


And can it be that a degiaded race, 


cy 


‘But by all that is desirable in our national union, 
harmony, peace and prosperity, let all debates, 
phlets, and speeches on the abstract questions 

e now suppressed; and in the spirit of our federal 
constitution let us go to work to do justice to the 
South, North, East, and West, to master ard to 
slave, and all will yet be well. We can do it— 
only begin right and perseveree It is not my busi- 
ness to do more than I have done in courtesy to 
numerous solicitations, on the subject—merely to 
make these suggestions. ‘There are wiser heads 





up their est importance— ought not to be discussed.’ How , ads, and all the horrid din and crash of a broken con- | 


and abler hands, to whom we would most earnestly 
and respectfully tender these hints, hoping that the 
ten thousand blessings in store for him or them who 
will save this land from ruin, will induce some Cal- 


‘houn, Clay or Webster, or some other mighty spirit, 


to turn his or their attention to this greatest and, 
best of politieal undertakings. 
| 1 EDITOR, 


! 


| pres Pa 
Facts from the West lidies. 


A highly intelligent and respectable gentleman, 


Varian. 4 
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Scorn’d of their fellows, fetter’d, bought, and sold, 
Were once the mighty rulers in that place ? 
The master spirits, who the age controll’d ? 


‘The poor despised negro might look up, 

And smile to hear that Greece, that classic Greece, 
Refused not to partake the enticing cup, 

Which swarthy Egypt tendered with the arts of peace: 


‘That the proud white man sought, in ages back, 
The intellectual fire that lights his brow, 

And found it too, among a race as black 
As the poor slave he makes his victim now! 


The heir of Afric may not always be 
The “ lowest link” in this our being’s chain ; 
There is a magic power in lilerty, 
To make the smothered flame break out and blaze 


again. 


The native spirit yet may wake and live, 


should seek in the secrecy of midnight, to teach the | 
‘elements of saving truth to his little boy, by the. 
dim light of his concealed torch, and the profligate | 


thivg which is to be inhibited or permitted? If| 
Mr. C’s adversaries on the question of scriptural] 


| ther, risking a disobedienee to its cruel injunctions, | or the other, without going into the merits of the. rality, and the religion of the north, in reference to. who has been longresidentin Jamaica, called }ate- 


this complex controversy, we can think of no expe-' ly at the office of the American Anti-Slavery “ocie- 
dient to allay all feeling, to meet all difficulties, to ty, and made the following statements, 
render to all their dues, more rational, political, and, 1. ‘lhe troubles which succeeded the change 


‘son of his master, returning from some midnight de- | immersion, were to propose asa point to be settled just, than that suggested in No. 2, Vol. III., of tbis from slavery to appreticeship in Jamaica, arose from 


'bauch, should perceive a ray of light from the hum-| 
| ble dwelling, and should discover what was passing | 
_within, that Cnristie father was liable -to.be in-| 
-stantly arrested and led away to condign punish- 

'ment. | 
| The Saviour commanded that his gospel should | 
| be preached to all, bu: slavery set itself in opposi- 
|tion to this command, and forbade his messengers 
| from executing their commission among those who 
: most needed the solace of the christian faith and hope. 

| It was said, indeed, that oral instruction was permit- | 
ted tothe slave by law. Yes, but it was at the op- 
‘tion of his master, who could at pleasure put an ab- 
‘solute veto upon the light of heaven. 


| It being thus obvious that slavery is in opposition 
| to the whole spirit and tenor of the gospel, could it 
| be believed, that such an institution was to flourish | 
| and prevail, amidst the brightness of the millenial | 

| 





day ? Surely in those haleyon times, when the lion 


(Freedom and culture—what have these not done?) shall lie down with the lamb, when the venomless 


And Ethiopia kindle and revive, 
Like her own table, when it felt the sun.* 
* According to mythology, Ethiopia contained the Ta- 
ble of the Sun, which kindled whenever the rays of that 
great luminary shone upon it. 











Anti-Slavery Anniversaries. 
( Continued from 1st page.) 
The one required its votaries to do justly, to love 
mercy,.and to walk humbly with God, while the 
other directly opposed and subverted each one of 
these requirements. The one enjoined a sacred re- 


gard to the rights of all men; but slavery disan-' 


nulledall rights, and authorized one man to trample 
with ruthless cruelty on the most sacred and inalien- 


able rightsof another. Slavery dubbed the master, | 


both pope and king. It placed upon his brow both 
the mitre and the crown, and made him a despotic 
lord over all the rights, civil, moral and religious of 
his unhappy slave. ‘Ihe rights of personal liberty, 
of property, of con:cience, and of the pursuit of 


happiness, were all inherent, immutable and eternal.’ Christians reputation? ‘To whom did it belong, and 
They were based on the nature of our being, and! 4, whom had it been voluntarily consecrated? 


were the rich endowments of our creator. But sla- 
very declared the whole of them to be absolute non- 
entities. It annihilated the indentity of the very 
being of the slave, and made him the mere appen- 
dage of his master. It tock the acknowledgment 
of the deed which conveyed both his soul and body 
in fee simple to his neighbor. It practised on the 
colored man a moral amputation. It detruncated 
him, it decapitated, it de..entated him, and it even 
disemboweled him, disposing of his limbs, his mus- 
cles, and his very heart, and every pulsation of it 
at the mere will and pleasure of the master. It re- 
quired hitn to eat, drink, and sleep, that he might be 
able to labor for that master. It demanded that he 
should live, move and have his being solely and en- 
Srely for the pleasure and profit of another. He 
would not affirm that this was what a humane slave- 
holder actually did, but it was what slavery author- 
ized him to do, and what toc many ruthless slave- 
holders actually did. This was that doing justly 
which slavery dictated. {t not only deciared that 


erty whatever, but it protected the licentious mas- 
ter in plucking from his female slave the only re- 
maining jewel of her sex’s glory. And did she but 
lift her hand to repel the robber, she might be legal- | 
ly consigned to death. And as to rights of con- 


' 
i] 


, Vering action, the present day exhibited such an 


a slave could neither acquire nor possess any proy'-' emergency. 


‘ ; almost blasphemed by its advocates continuing ~ to 
science, slavery allowed the master to shut cut from | fo}q two millions of their fellow men in bondage. 
the mental vision of his slave the broad light of hea-| @hyistians were called to gird on their arms, to 


, Serpent was to sport with the young child, and the| 
weaned child was to play upon the hole of the cock- 
‘atrice’s den, there would be no such sight in all 
God’s holy mountain, as a haughty and ferocious 
master frowning on his slave. All pride, and usur- 
| pation, and oppression, and cruclty, would have fled 
-away before the breath of peace and the smile of 
kindness; and was it not then, the obvious duty of 
‘all christian men both to pray and to labor for the re- 
‘moval of so great and manifest an obstacle in the 
, way of E-mmanuel’s glory ? 
Mr. G. said he was well aware that many men of 
/ consideration and standing, deemed that standing 
| far too valuable to be jeopardized upon the altar of 
freedom. They had listened to the cry of the mob, 
| to the voice of proscription, to the anathemas which 


; had been cast on the best and most virtuous of men. 


! 
| They had witnessed the utter disregard of a well- 
earned reputation of 40 or 50 years of virtue and 
benevolence, and had seen cur most estimable men 
| treated asa thing of nought, to be reviled and persc- 
cuted at pleasure; and they dreaded sharing :he 
same‘fate. But, he asked, whose property was the 
Had 
, the Son of God proceeded on the principles of these 
-men, had he deemed the standing he held in heaven 
too high and too precious to be abandoned for the 
| work of our salvation, ourrace might have pined and 
withered in despair; and perished together in the 
‘second death. But Jesus acted for otherwise. He 
_ beheld the world of manknd under the dominion of the 
‘great slaveholder. He panted for their emancipation; 
‘he determined to accomplish it; and leaving his pal- 
| ace in the skies, he exchanged it for the manger, for 
| the garden and the cross. And did men who profess 


| sty tle ' . 4 
;to be his disciples consider their reputation and 


| standing as too precious to be put in jeopardy for 
| the sake of a like enterprise, to be sacrificed in the 
/oduse of human freedom, in conveying the same 
|grace which saved themselves to the poor heathen, 
;in the midst of them? 

| In closing his address. Mr. G. observed, that if 
| ever there was an emergency which called for bold, 


| united, determined, unblushing, indomitable, perse- 


The liberties of men were crushed, 
the rights of conscience denied, the lamp of heavenly 
truth proscribed and forbidden, ana reproach and 
obloquy openly cast on every effort of Christian 
benevolence. The missionary eaterprise itself was 


vane akg to en — a oe raed fcae their now unmasked opponents, and to con- 
wet ok or sae ad Com rp co me a tend manfully for victory. They locked to God for 
tim that olden lamp of heaven!y truth which clone ' watores, put God's chee manbenions arm vould as- 
f sis P x tok "y had cn @ | suredly be made bare for the deliverance of the op- 

pre are ae coat em so taaaidicah maha rv pressed. Let Christian professors act according to 
hi ‘o h Re ios wife v his im h id | heit own faith. While they pray, let them labor. 
hi ay wher th wi son soul ander rages before Ged fo 

; “ : *’ memorial. nen would he awake for the poor an 

pcre Ae gta Royenay: | haga bea paler yap . the needy, and pluck his “a hand out of Diets 
i uu embrace, an@| som in the cause of those who were appointed to 

— ed up, fant me ite of its porent, Der) perish. When his people rose up with one heart 
pride and nope. Nos tor slavery came i wit 1S and with one soul to the help of the Lord, to the 
thapdering *d all ee ae 73 ; and help of the Lord agaiast the mighty, then would the 
eee ee eS ee ee ores re ‘mighty tide of his divine influence swell and roll 
plans into atoms. Was this the justice that the bi-! on Yard, with angmented power, till slavery’s curse 


by debate, that this agitating queslion—and surely | 
few subjects have been more agitating than this, | 
to a large and intelligent portion of our fel-. 
low citizens—should not be anymore discussed, 
how could well trained and sensible debaters’ 
avoid going into the scriptural claims of immer- 
sion as being, or not being, the exclusively primi- 
tive and authorised mode of baptism? ‘The as-| 
sertion, that anysubject ought not to be discussed | 
seems to our mind, altogether unphilosophical. If 
it be unimportant, it will engage but little of the 
public feeling, and naturally sink into neglect pro- 
portioned to the smallness of its consequences— 
but if it be discerned to be closely, and powerfully 
connected with human interests, it wi// be discussed, 
it ought to be discussed, and nothing but the suc- 
cessful effort of despotism, in some form or oth- 
er, can prevent it from being discussed. Such is 
slavery. 

We have seen but few things (excepting always 
what we have lately heard from slave-holding min- 
isters of the Gospel in the Methodist Conference 
and elsewhere) on this same subject of slavery,— 
that’ bear on their face stronger evidence of imma- 
turity of thought, than ‘these suggestions’ of Mr. 
Campbell. It would seem almost, as if they were 
struck out to fill up a page or two of the Milienial 
Harbinger, and not as the results of deep and sober 
reflection on a great moral subject, now filling to its 
utmost capacity, the public mind. How else can 
we account for his ‘ holding as sacred’ in one breath 
‘the right of the south to their slaves,’ and in the 
next, declaring he would ‘have the nation to act 
upon the matter’ ‘and without any constitu- 
ticnal scrupulosity ‘proceed in the most expeditious 
manner to carry out the will and wishes of the ma- 
jority of the nation?’ He would respect the rights 
of the south till he had gained a majority over toa 
frame and temper of mind that could be influenced 
not to respect them. This, surely is a movement, 
that, unexplained, seems fraudulent, utterly un- 
worthy of a candid and ingenuous mind—one, 
which we would, by no means expect to see en- 
couraged by any intelligent abolitionist. Rights 
—especially such as are acknowledged to. be un- 
a‘ienable—ought always be regarded as sacred, 
no matter what any ‘majority’ may think about 
them. Those which are secondary or derivative, 
created by positive institutions, ought also, be re- 
garded ‘as sacred’ till the institutions which create 
and confer them are changed hy a competent power. 

We shall defer other remarks on Mr. Campbell’s 
article till next week. 








For the Times and Independent Press. 

Mr. Eprror—In your “Independent Weekly 
Press” for March 26, appeared a letter addressed to 
me from my friend Mr. Henry Grew. ‘This letter 
furnishes another illustration of the adage, that 
‘most public men have more to fear from their 
friends than their enemies.”” ‘The quotation made 
from an article iu my Millenial Harbinger, for De- 
cember last, from which those short extracts were 
made, is also another proof how far a dislocxted sen- 
tence or paragraph may misrepresent the proper and 
true sentiments of.a writer. And both these with- 
out any ill intention on the part of either the writer 
or the publisher. [am very far, indeed, from impu- 
ting to you, sir, or to my friend Mr. Henry Grew, 
any wish or design to injure my reputation in the 
least. Yet, by one of those unteward accidents 
which are daily occuring, you have effectually done 
it, so far as the “Independent dress’’ is read and 
duly occredited, and where my sentiments are not 


work. the petverse conduct of overseers and managers, 

We have all the means and all the facilities to who took great pains, by the most. cruel and arbri- 
settle this matter for ever, if we choose. We can trary measures to provoke the appréntices to acts of 
do justice to the sonth and the north, and. we can do insubordination. 
justice to the master and the slave, as well as show 2. Thestate of things is now better. The plan- 
mercy ; but justice first, mercy afterwards. We ters themselves begin to be satisficd with the change 
may have, we can have ten millions surplus revenue | and confess that they have suffered no loss by it. 
for fifteen or twenty years to come, and all the! 3. The schools and churches of all denominations 
wheels of government move on as smoothly as they are thronged. All classes of the emancipated mani- 
now do—yea, more smoothly. Public and private | fest the greatest anxiety to learn. 
interests will all flourish more by appropriating ten) 4. Formerly, the slaves collected on market days, 
millions per annum in exporting and colon’ zing the were in rags and wretcheduess; now they are al- 
young negroes, somewhere in Africa, or on the most without exception, well clothed. The de- 
American continent, than by cutting down the rev- mand for dry goods has greatly increased. 
enue to the mean of our national expenditures. | 5. The moral condition of the colored population 

Could I wish for political influence, or political is so much improved, that in the late Christmas 
talent, or for th standing of any man in this na- holidays—the ten days’ carnival of the West Indies 
tion, it would be fcr one purpose, and but for one— —there was not a single arrest for improper conduct 
viz. 10 call to the south and to the north to unite for, on their part in the city of Kiagston. 
their own temporal salvation, and that of their chil-' 6.~ Heretofore the military force in Jamaica has 
dren, in one grand national scheme of doing jus- been obliged to make incessant and fatiguing 
tice and showing mercy to master and slave.—' marches to preserve order, and this at an expense 
Had I the forensic eloquence of a Demosthenes, and of about four lives per annum; last year the troops 
the political popularity of a Washington, they should have occupied but three or four stations, it has not 
be consecrated to the salvation of this nation from been necessary to move a man, and good health has 
the greatest evils, which, every day accumulating, been preserved. There is now not the slightest fear 
will sooner or later—and sooner perhaps than any of insurrection. ’ 
one imagines—burst on the heads of our beloved! 7. There isthe utmost readiness on the part of 
offspring, with a vengeance and a fury exasperated the apprentices to work for wages, in their own 
in the ratio of their delay, and as irresistible as ‘me, and such labor can be had for one penny an 
death. hour, 

This cause I would plead in the following man-| 8. Theremaining time, (four years) of an appren- 
ner;—I- would hold as sacred the rights of the fice is now selling for as much in Jamaica as the 
south to their slaves, as I do the rights of the north whole man would have brought before the passage if 
to their land, neither of which were at first obtained | the emancipation act! . 
in the temple of Justice and by the laws of immu-| How honorable is this testimony to the mancipa- 
table right and obligation; but both of which are ted slave, and how perfectly conclusive of the safe- 
now consecrated and sanctioned by national agree- ty of emancipation! Yet all this has been achieved 
ments, bonds and pledges, as solemn as matrimony, in spite of the most obstinate determination on the 
and as irrevocable as the Magna Charter of our na- part of the planters, and especially of the overseers 
tional existence. and managers, to frustrate the experiment and ad- 

I would, therefore, no more think of wresting the here tothe wnip. We have some remarkable proofs 
slave from his master than I would the land fromits of this dogged and inhuman obstinacy. The fol- 
owner, without a full and satisfactory consideration. lowing may be relied on as authentic. 

[ would discountenance by all the sanctions and so- Extract from the letter of une of the Jamaica planters 
lemnities of religion, morality, and political stat-' {0 a stipendiary magistrate, requiring’ him to try 
ute, every interference, whether in the form of abo-| sone offending negroes. 

lition, or any other Society, aiming at impairing the’ ‘On Friday, here, the negroes, contrary to the 
right, authority, or interest, of the master in or over headsman’s orders, previous to working the time 
his slave, or tending to the creation of any dissatis- due, before sundown left the field. The authority 
faction in the bosom of the slave, that would in the of thg headman is destroyed, and unless the lash 
least alienate him from the interests of his master. is applied, I see nothing but insubordination and re- 
I would not allow of any measure that would jeop- bellion. 

ardize the life, property, or domestic comfort of any’ ‘* Lord Chesterfield said to his son, The Graces, 
master in the twenty-four American states. ButI the Graces, the Graces.” Now those who know 
would make it a national affair to a certain extent, in the negro will say, ‘‘the cal, the cat, the cat.” 
despite of the squeamishness of local views and) ‘If you will make an example of the above, I 
feelings,. arising from state or federal doctrines or shall be glad tosce you as soon as convenient, ! 
modes of interpretation applied to our constitution, should not like your saying any thing abont the 
by showing that this was a questien sui generis— hours of labor, but leave that to the negroes aud my- 
like no other—above all others—involving in it na- self. Any further interference therein will disturb 
tional existence; not policy, nor prosperity, nor sec- their confused understanding. 

tional interests, but absolute existence; not well ‘If we had that brave and most excellent soldier 
being only, but being itself; As David eat the loaves Picton here, with the reinsin his hands, he wouli 
of the presence, contrary to a divine statute itself, hang some of the black scoundrels of St. ‘Thomas in 
and was justified because life was depending, so the vale—proclamations and talk won’t do for the 
would I have the nation to act upon this matter for Quashee.* Unless you come with the determination 
the same reason, and without hny constitutional to flog, I rather you do not come officially. 
scrupulosity, proceed in the most expeditions man-| * When one has to do with a stubborn animal, who 
ner to carry out the will and wishes of the majority will not believe, who will not listen to reason, why 
of the nation. ‘then he must be flogged, unless you wish to spoil 

‘There is one thing the majority can constitution- him. 
ally do, and that is enough for our purpose. They’ ‘I wish you had the command of a good ship, 
can dispose of the surplus revenue to save the life of and that you would ship three sturdy magistrates, 
the nation. Thisis all the nation has to do, only not of the class Jes amis de noirs, accompanied with 
let it be done judiciously according to vested rights, three boatswains six feet high, four feet five across 


and our national existence is secured—aye, and our 
prosperity too, increased in a ratio hitherto wholly 
unprecedented. And here let me ask, what will be 
the surplus revenue for twenty years to come, under 
the operations of existing laws, in accordance with 
the growing population and prosperity of the re- 
public? Tanswer in the round terms of ten millions 
per annum or two hundred millions of dollars. And 
sure I am that the nation can make it more than ten 
millions per annum without any state or family in 
the union feeling itself one cent per annum poorer in 
pursuance of the system. 

‘ Let, then, a territory on this continent, or on the 
African, be obtained or purchased, to which all the 





ble required man should do to his fellow man! 

And as tothe second rule, of “ loving mercy,”’ he 
would only ask whether slavery, @s a system, knew 
of any mercy? No doubt there were many slave- 
masters who were solicitous to restrain its utmost 
rigors ; but had the spirit and genius of the system 
as such, any acquaintance with mercy ? It was said; 
to be merciful, because it took the guidance of those! 
who were incompetent to guide and govern them-. 
‘selves. But if its mercy was indced frora heaven, 





F Why not arrest every improvident white) 
yan, set him upon the block, and deliver him to the; 
highest bidder that he might have heaven’s mercy | 
dealt out to him in the guidance and government of 
his affairs 1 Why not dispense this mercy to some 
wf the sons of slave-holders themselves, whose con-' 
duet s-emed to proclaim that they had as much! 
pare reom in their upper-story as any black man on: 
their father’s estate? Why not consign these young 
men to the mercies of slavery, turn them out on the 
plantation, and let them enjoy the bland light of the’ 
sun, and the saered and refreshing dews of heaven, ' 
-and let their food be dealt out to them by measure, 
and by time? The rute of God required men not 
merely to do merey, but to love it from the heart.— 
To show mercy, as the Saviour did, when he left 
his glory and came down and groaned and died upon 
the crosses Was it to dispense to men such mer- 
&y as siave-holders dispense to their slaves ? 
The third requirement of Heaven was that men, 
should “ wa'k humbly with their God.” But was 
it humility to reply to the fiat of Jehovah, which | 
said to the slave, “Thou art a living soul.” It isa 
mistake ; he is but a chattel, a thing of traffic! God: 
had said, “ All souls are mine.” Was it humble to/ 
reply: “ te is error here; that slave is mine!” 
God had expressly required us to love our neighbor, 
as ourselves. This. was the broad, fundamental 
sgres of every dispensation he had given to men. ' 
-It had been adopted inté the New Testament code, 
and even farther than before. 


ay dispense it equally, and spread it univer-| 


de But was it gence of Mr. Grew, the smartness of “Mr. C’s letter 
loving our neighbor to destroy all his rights tocom- will neither blind nor satisfy them... Nor will they, 


should be swept off the face of the earth from pole 
to pole. 
[Zo be concluded next week. } 








Mr. A. Campbell, ands Slavery. 


In our number for last week, we re-published a 
letter frem Mr. Grew to Mr. Alex. Campbel!. We 
now give Mr. C’s reply through the ‘Times and 
Independent Press,’ in which Mr. Grew’s letter 
was originally published. We add to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s reply, the article from the Millenial Har- 
binger referred to by him—being the ‘ project,’ 
as he would, doubtless, have us consider it, of 
his present anti-slavery views, rational, scrip- 
tural, political and religious. Mr.Grew is espe- 
cially friendly to Mr. Campbell, and, if we mis- 
take not, coincides with him in the peculiar scrip- 
tural views, which have so distinguished Mr. C. for 
the last few years. We bestow more than usual 
attention to Mr. C’s. opinions on the subject of 
slavery—because he is, as he considers himself to 
be, a public man,—because he has been set down 
generally, heretofore, but more especially by those 
who have confided most in the correctness, of his 
religious opinions, as opposed to slavery in toto— 
and because. now, he seems to have abandoned, if 
indeed he ever entertained, the liberal opinions 
that his.friends have attributed to him in relation to 
this subject. ae 

If the great body of those, who have been acens- 
tomed to look upon Mr. C. as a thorough reformer, 


the chest, and quids of tobacco as large as eggs in 
their cheeks, to start our black savages with ropes’ 
ends. It would do both their morals and their un- 
derstanding a great deal of gocd.’ 








| From the Greensburg Intelligencer. 


| The Baptist Church of Christ, George’s Creek, 
Smithfield, Fayette county, Pa. feel themselves cal- 
led upon, by certain events which have recently 
transpired in our neighborhood, to promulgate the fol- 
lowing sentiments. In making public these senti- 
ments, it is not our design now to appprobate or con- 
demn the principles in relation tv slavery, which 
have been recently promulgated inthis place, by 


known on that subject. 

With a single word of explanation as to the de- 
sign of my remarks in the Harbinger, I will permit 
the whole piece to speak for itself. Noman, believe 
me, sir, in America, or any other country, is more 
rationally, scripturally, politically, or religiously 
opposed to slavery than your humble servant, pro- 
vided only myself or my readers duly understand, 
in their fair and unsophisticated sense these words. 
But, sir, I have no faith in the long protracted war 
of abstract principles, waged by abolitionists and 
anti-abolitionists, and therefore as a substitute for 
this worse than useless contest, (according to my 
judgment) about the abstract principles of rights 
and wrongs, I offer my protest (as the custom is,) 
that we should agree, as under our present Consti- 
tution we ought to-agree, to hold sacred all vested 
rights—be they ever so wrong, and seek to remedy 
and currect the evils complained of, in some other 
way. But with this single explanation, which I re- 
gard as wholly uunecessary to my regular readers, 
I have to request your insertion of the whole article 
in the ** Independent Press.” 

Your readers will, I doubt not, forgive me, if the 
tax upon-your country or their patience be very op- 
pressive: when they reflect, that the occasion is not 
of my seeking, and that I haye to pay a very one- 
rous tax in being constrained to bear the burden of 
so severe a censure from the “ Times and Indepen- 
dent Press,” of “ the city of brotherly kindness.” 

In all respect, your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
Bethany, Va. April 12, 1836. 


From the Millennial Harbinger. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Numerous and various communications on the sub- 





on principle, have the independence and the intelli- 
| 


ject of slavery are received at this office. They are 


young Negroes especially, which can be purchased 47, Gould, a preacher of our denomination. - 
annually from those who will not manumit, be de- wr helieve that every man has aright to inves- 
estan Ruety wee wecee feet aFe BOW, oF + Hall tigate what subjects he pleases, to arrive at whatever 
the ter be ge — re treet bes ac cugessnd conclusions his judgment dictates and to make known 
ahs. aii gi dlusgh tak amen y laphanrareg _ those restraints which are imposed upon him by 
‘ Let our navy, now rotting in our harbors and in hig God, and the laws of his country. 
foreign waters, be occasionly and partially, at least” «Jf any man trample upon the laws of the country 
employed in aid of the transportation of such slaves jy which he lives, he is amenable alone for such vio- 
as shall have been purchased for manumission; and Jation to society through its regularly appointed of- 
in addition to these, Jet a number of ships be built fieers, We believe moreover that any assumption of 
or purchased, and prepared for the business; so as tight, by self constituted authorities, to determine 
annually at least, to carry off those ages most con- what men should speak and what they shall not 
ductive to propagation, to the full amount of our sur- gpeak, and to threaten violence, in case their man- 
plus revenue, ‘dates are not obeyed, is a daily infringement upon 
‘Or, if, in the wisdom of the nation, some part of our rights, as men and as Americans; 4nd we be- 
this continent shall be selected, perhaps with less lieve that if such things continue to be tolerated in 
expense, and more immediately could the Jand be ourcountry, such toleration must end in the com- 
freed from impending evils. Itis not my province, plete destruction of civil and religious liberty, 
however, to go into details, or to expatiateon ways ‘Therefore, 
and means: the nation is able, and a majority willing, ‘Resolved, That this church regard with strong 
to adopt decisive measures, that in a quarter of a disapprobation and regret, the conduct which has 
century, at farthest, would break up, root and recently been manifested towards Mr, Gould, who 
branches, American slavery. For if only a half or has been ordered by certain citizens of this place to 
two thirds of the present stock was carried out of leave the town, under penalty of being forcibly ex~ 
the land, and the So left to scatter through the peiled. 
whole country, according to the course of nature, ‘ Resolved, further, That this church hereby call 
and of human affairs, it would be in all the states on all the churches of this neighborhood, and upon 
as it is now in the Canadas, or in some of those all friends of virtue and the supremacy of the laws, 
states that once had slaves. tounite with us in discountenancing the above pro- 
‘ We need not wait till the minority are all willing cécdings as well as all other enero of a simi. 
to adopt these measures, or any others, on this sub- lar character. Adopted oeThat thie h 
jects: for that time has never yet arrived in any hu-| ‘On motion, Resolved, That this church grant to 
man concern of much interest. But we must cal] brother Gould, the privilege of lecturing in the meet~ 


forth the majority. The only question is, how can ing house. : 
this be loeeia all good Sohnenad in all respect for' ‘* Done at a regular church meeting, March 26, 
B. ALLEN, Pastor, 


vested rights? To which question, I ge he ee 

petitions to Congress be got-up all over the land, | : 

setting forth the ahora and the future prospects of; J. a oa a h.’ 
the whole Union on this subject—expatiating on the Ree YR: 











all laid upon our table until the present storm be? 


passed by. A person might as rationally expect a' 
candid hearing in a Methodist chapel in defence of 
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practicability of gradually reducing and finaliy extir 
pating the evil—then praying, in all the fervors of 
political piety, for the appropriation of the surplus’ 


Calvinism, or an impartial audience in a Calvinian’ revenue, for years to come, as a fund for purchas-| 
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ive, how it is, that « wadien 
RN: ROE SPPNG 8 RON NOR: He F0 ea tabernacle in defence of Arminianism, as in this mo- ing from those who will sell, and will not man-, Ltporters & we alers 


to sunder all the tenderest.ties: of his heart, nay to Proper and true sentiments’ of Mr. C.have been mis- - ont of feverish excitement bordering on insanity, | umit their sl d ter colonizing them on their va 
shut out the very licht of heaven from the dark mo-' represented in any ‘sentence or paragraph,’ taken’ to expect in the South or in thé North a fair and a? prac 3 ag spate Recpinte Peak te a ep Fe ee : 

“ ae - ‘d . Letthese petitions be multiplied and cir e 
ral prison-house of his soul, to withhold from him from. the article in the Millenial Harbinger, and partial, and liberal and magnanimous consideration’ culated, in he ‘ie ‘dete and teritories, amongst BUNRID G7 ARIS GCUPRMMRY, 
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